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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 


ly was around the topie ‘‘ Recent Achieve- 
ts and Next Forward Steps in Ameri- 
Edueation’’ that President Payson 
Smith and the other officers of the Depart- 
t of Superintendence, National Educa- 
\ssociation, built the program of the 
Chicago meeting, February 24-29. 
There were four general sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence, preceded 
the customary vesper service on Sun- 
lay afternoon, at Which Henry Neuman, of 
New York City, spoke on ‘‘ Moral Aims in 
Training of Youth.’’ The four gen- 
sessions were held Monday morning, 
Monday evening, Tuesday morning and 
Thursday afternoon, leaving the equivalent 
two full days in between the third and 
uth sessions for meetings of the city, 
and state groups, other depart- 
affiliated 
il topie groups—the latter an innova- 
In addi- 
ere were, of course, a large number 


ts and organizations, and 
hat proved very successful. 
rganizations more or less remotely 
cted with the Department of Super- 
ndence of the National Education Asso- 
tion, some mentioned in the official pro- 
vram and others not, that were in session 
one or more days, beginning as early as 
Thursday of the preceding week and con- 
tinuing after the close of the main meet- 
¥. So much for the framework of the 
eeting, which is more than ever neces- 
sary to an understanding of the various 


programs. 


Tue GENERAL SESSIONS 
lhat the school executives of the coun- 


tyr, 


ry, like the delegaies at Oakland last sum- 
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mer, are in an aggressive mood with regard 
to the needs of education was at once evi- 
dent at the Monday meeting. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, president of the Na- 
Edueation 
sounding a bold note of warning against 
the 
educational, that she had noted in her re- 
cent tour of the United States. 


morning 


tional Association, began by 


some of reactionaries, financial and 
‘** Tnsidi- 
ous enemies are seeking to weaken and dis- 
credit the work of the public schools,’’ she 
asserted. At the Miss 


mentioned numerous signs of 


same time Jones 
progress, 
such as the rapid growth of professional or- 
the the 


professional training of teachers, the grow- 


ganization, striking increase in 
ing unity and loyalty among the various 
branches of the profession, and the equal 
recognition of teachers in pay, position and 
opportunity for promotion without regard 
to sex, creed or race. She spoke also of the 
expanding work of the National Education 
Association, of the increasing strength of 
the Education Bill, and the improving out- 
look for the creation of a Department of 
Edueation by the present Congress. 
Endorsing Miss had 
with regard to the danger from advocates 


what Jones said 


of tax-reduction at cost, President 
Smith declared that there could be no turn- 


ing back; that schools in the future were 


any 


going to cost more than they ever had in 
the past, but that it was the duty of those 
engaged in education to study the situation 
carefully to the end that the schools would 
give dollar for dollar of service. He then 
introduced Mayor Dever, of Chicago, who 
made one of the most sensible welcoming 
addresses National Education Association 
audiences have listened to in many years, 
free from the usual boasting about the city 
and devoted in the main to a statement of 
belief in the wisdom of publie investment 
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in education. He spoke modestly of his 
success in getting citizens to serve on the 
Chicago board of education. 

Provision of national aid for all forms of 
education was the logical, essential next 
step in educational development, according 
to State Superintendent John W. Aber- 
crombie, of Alabama. The bogey of State 
Rights did not seem to be bothering Dr. 
Abererombie. He said: 

is both a state and a national prob 
| iuse in this age of transportation, trade, 


pe rey 


lem, 
travel, communication, visitation and migration, 
whatever jeopardizes the freest and fullest devel 
opment of any state or section imperils such 
levelopment in every other state and section of 
our common country. It is no longer possible to 
permit a child to grow into citizenship in igno 
rance anywhere without endangering every other 
citizen everywhere. Hence, it is the bounden 
duty of both the states and the Federal govern 
ment, separately and cooperatively, to see to it 
iat every person regardless of age is adequately 
trained for efficient citizenship and for success 


in the occupations of life. 


Speaking to the subject of ‘* Encourage- 
ments,’’ President William Mather Lewis, 
of George Washington University, said 
‘‘our jazz age’’ is producing young men 
and women of wholesome outlook and solid 
character, thanks to the schools. ‘‘The old 
school of the three R’s had a simple prob- 
lem,’’ he said, ‘‘compared with that pre- 
sented by the limitless field of human 
knowledge to be tapped in this third decade 
of the twentieth century. To all the other 
burdens of the school has been added that 
of furnishing the influence that once came 
from the normal American home.’’ 

A plea for school support of the plan to 
outlaw war was made by Judge Florence 
Allen, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, at the 
Monday evening meeting. ‘‘War must be 


destroyed if humanity is to survive,’’ Miss 
Allen told the eonvention, adding that it 


was the task of education to develop eiti- 
zens who would realize that what was 
wrong in individuals was just as wrong 


when done by states. 


Chicago’s new superintendent 
William McAndrew, was torn 
duced to the convention at the s;: 
ing at which Judge Allen spoke, 
a banquet tendered him by the Ny 
delegation. Superintendent Me. 
made a characteristically humorous 
in which he called many of t 
philosophers to witness how a su 
ent of schools in a modern Amer 
could, by an elaborate techniqui 
timism, keep his own courage up 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm in ot 

An impressive tribute to the 
of Warren G. Harding and Wood: 
son was paid at the Monday eve 
ing. There were eulogies of bot! 
of Harding by Superintendent Wil 
Davidson, ot Pittsburgh, the other « 
son by Superintendent Randall J. | 
of Cincinnati, followed by a mii 
silence. In eulogizing Woodrow W 
Superintendent Condon read a s! 
sage from Pilgrim’s Progress, 


said ° 


Woodrou ilson—Teacher, prophet 
Chosen leader of a mighty people 
conflict: wounded comrade in the fig 
of righteousness in days of peace, 
of a just and abiding peace in 
Without sacrificing nationality, he be 
principles of international faith an 
sought to lead men away from 
ism and narrow nationalism into 
strength of international understa 
operation and world unity. 

A noble character, who was willing 
his own life that the world might b 
like many in the long procession throug 
his way led to Calvary, and he went 
own cross. 


It is for us who follow him afar off 


” 


‘*the unfinished work and 
war and hatred may be driven fron 
and that peace and good will may cor 
in the hearts of men. 
Out from the bounds of tim« 
embarked on the sea of eternity. 
he answered, ‘‘I am ready.’’ 
peace, sure of the abiding pla 


! 
shall hold in the hearts of your count: 








Wil 


ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION 
What the essentials of education really 
s diseussed at the Tuesday morning 
Superintendent Ernest C. Hart- 

Buffalo, analyzed recent additions 
work of the schools, such as extended 

ol facilities, physical and health 
ion. vocational schools, continuation 

ls spread of the kindergarten, show- 

t these had all come into the schools 
demand of the public, not at the be- 
of any superintendent of schools. 
are not of mushroom growth,’’ he 
‘There is nothing ephemeral about 
They represent in educational ser- 
what the greatest democracy in the 
ld calmly and deliberately over a period 
of years has concluded it can not afford to 
he without.’’ 
School Fads Considered as Funda- 
entals’’ was the subject discussed by 
Superintendent O. L. Reid, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. ‘‘I am willing, for purposes of ad- 

nistration,’’ he said, ‘‘to consider as a 
school fad any subject that 51 per cent. of 

e school patrons would be willing to have 

held from their children. The lower- 
tax snipers direct their fire against the 
ndergartens, music, the fine and indus- 
trial arts, trained supervision, various 
applications of modern mental and eduea- 
tional measurements with their classifiea- 
tions of children to eare for individual 
differences, and even against many phases 
of our educational health program. People 
who grind their teeth on the word ‘taxes’ 
and shout ‘fads and frills’ are usually 
totally blind to the value of education for 
appreciation. ’’ 

How urgent the rural education problem 
still is in the United States was told by Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of 
Edueation of New York State, who de- 
scribed the situation as it now is after some 
years of special effort in the rural field. 

That city government needs to be viewed 
neither as a corrupt and wasteful instru- 
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ment of partisan polities on the one hand 
nor a mere business enterprise on the other, 
but rather as a housekeeping enterprise on 
a family basis, where the great motive shall 
be, not gain or saving, but well-being, was 
the theme of the last speaker on this pro 
gram, W. R. Hopkins, city manager of 
Cleveland. 

At the final general session on Thursday 
afternoon Superintendent J. H. Beveridge, 
of Omaha, discussed ‘‘Hazards of the 
Superintendency,’’ listing them as _ fol- 
lows: Unwise legislation, agitators, disre- 
gard of personal business obligations, fail- 
ure to develop and promote those within 
the organization, failure to use the best ef 
forts of all in promoting a program, sup- 
pressing expression among members of the 
groups, and dismissing the _ inefficient 
teacher. Mrs. Susan Dorsey, superinten 
dent of schools of Los Angeles, Calif., 
stressed the importance of teacher partici 
pation in eurriculum-making; President 
Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, considered certain of the pro- 
posals for adjustment between colleges and 
universities and secondary aud lower 
schools; and Superintendent J. W. Stude- 
baker, of Des Moines, presented an unu 
sually careful statement of the principles 
of school board organization in relation to 
the superintendent of schools. 

Bringing to a close eonsideration of the 
general theme of the meeting, ‘‘ Recent 
Achievements and Next Forward Steps in 
American Edueation,’’ Professor George 
D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, deseribed the interest and ac- 
tivity of large groups of citizens in publie 
education as shown particularly by the vig- 
orous support given the proposal for a 
Federal Department of Education by some 
twenty-one organizations having a member- 
ship of many millions. He told of the fav- 
orable attitude toward the pending legis 
lation for federal activity in edueation, 
especially as revealed by the hearings held 
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recently in Washington before the House 
Committee on Education and the Commit- 
tee on the Reorganization of the govern- 


ment departments. 


GROUP AND SPECIAL Topic MEETINGS 


As indicated earlier in this report, there 
were the usual section meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence based on 
population, and there were also groups 
based on special topics. It was more than 
ever evident at Chicago that for most topies 
of importance the subject plan is much 
useful than the plan. 


Population size is an poor 


more population 
exceedingly 
guide in education any way, and more and 
more the public is realizing that educa- 
tional provision in smaller places should be 
The 
Thursday morning group meetings dealt 
with the 
group, to a topic: Edueational Publicity, 
Character 


every bit as good as in the larger. 
following special topics, each 


Training Teachers in Service, 
Edueation, Major Objectives of Elemen- 
tary Edueation, Physical and Health Edu- 
Edueation, Visual Instrue- 
tion in Edueation, Vocational and Part- 
time Education, Immigrant Edueation, 


The Sehool and the Community. 


eation, Civie 


section meetings, 


topie 


Throughout these 


whether of population or special 
type, as well as in the general sessions, 
there were several matters that seemed to 
receive decided emphasis. They were, 
briefly: (1) An aggressive attitude on the 
part of school executives to fight for more 
money for publie education. This has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with 
first favorite 
point in the smaller meetings, and led to 
the point which follows. (2) A very real 
interest in the task of making the public 
understand and support public schools. At 


general session. It was a 


no previous convention has there been as 
much good sense in evidence on the prob- 
lem of publicity for education. One of the 
best meetings was on this subject, and the 
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interest in it cropped out everywher 
Curriculum. In nearly ever 
large or small, the curriculum had : 
It seems , 
dent that this core problem of mode, 


share of time and attention. 


eation is at last getting the atten 


deserves. Many of the speakers 

cago were refreshingly frank in cd 
ing the conventional curriculum an 
ting up new ways of getting at th 
kind of a curriculum, and experim: 
that of Washburn, at Winnetka 


eagerly discussed. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


The Chicago meeting was an evid 
the futility of much of the effort ot 
or four years ago to simplify the situat 
at the winter meeting by reducing t! 
ber of affiliated departments and org 
While the official program 
hered as carefully as seemed practicabl 
the simplification 
actual number of meetings going on | 


zations. 


idea, nevertheless 
seemed to have diminished to any 
The National Council of E 
eation had its usual place. The Nation 
Society for the Study of Edueation carri: 
out its best traditions with programs t 


able extent. 


attracted far more school people tha 
crowd into the meeting halls provided 
program on vocational guidance, anot 
on the handling of gifted children in t 
The National Voeat 


Guidance Association staged a very su 


school system. 


cessful conference several days in ad 
of the main meeting and drew a big crowd 
Any visitor to Chicago during the we 
could have started out on a tour, aln 
any time except when the general sess 

were scheduled, and have seen crowds 
anywhere from two hundred to seve! 
times that number at the meeting 0! 

Deans of Women, the Elementary ‘ec! 
Principals, the Department of Rural Ed 
cation, the Department of Vocationa! 
eation, the National Association of 





| Edu 





vis 


Wednesday of the convention week. 


School National 
‘il of the Na 


| Society of College Teachers of Edu 


Principals, the 
Primary Education, 
or any one of a number of organi- 
; of national importance in education. 
notion of the variety of educational 
rests represented at Chicago can be se 
by a glance through the following 
meetings scheduled for one day 
The 


‘s known to be incomplete, giving only 


meetings more or less officially recog 
d in the program: 


Wednesday February 27, 1924 


. 4. M. The National Council of Adminis 
Women in Edueation. (Breakfast). 
s:00 A. M. The Department of Classroom 
rs. (Breakfast). 
. A. M. Department of Elementary Schoo! 
ils. (Breakfast). 
) A. M. Edueational and Commercial Ex 
4. M. Chicago Elementary Schools Art 
1:15 A. M. Superintendents of cities of popu 
below 5,000, 
A. M. Superintendents of cities between 
nd 10,000, 
15 A. M. Superintendents of cities between 
and 25,000. 
15 A. M. Superintendents of cities between 
} and 50,000. 
A. M. Superintendents of cities between 
0 and 200,000. 
':15 A. M. Superintendents of cities above 
population, 
15 A. M. County Superintendents. 
15 A. M. State Superintendents and Com 
ssioners of Education. 
\. M. National Association of Secondary 
Principals. 
15 A. M. Joint meeting, National Society 
College Teachers of Education and the Edu 
nal Research Association. 
9 A. M. Department of Elementary School 
pals, 
A. M. Department of Deans of Women, 
| Conferences. 
) A. M. Department of Superintendence, 


Boxes open at Registration Headquarters. 
11:00 A. M. Association of Teachers of Crip- 
| Children, meeting and luncheon. 

12:00 Noon. 


Council of Kindergarten Super 


s and Training Teachers. (Luncheon). 
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12:00 Noon. Allegheny College Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon. Secretaries of State Education 
Associations. (Luncheon and conference 

12:00 Noon. Edueational Research Association 
and Deans of Women. 

12:00 Noon. National Conference on Educa 


tional Method. Luncheon 


2:00 P. M. American Association of Juni 
Colleges. 

2:00 P. M. Secretaries of Teachers’ Pension 
Funds. 

2:00 P. M. National Conference on Eduea 


tional Method. 
2:15 P. M. National 


School Principals. 


Association of Secondary 


2:15 P. M. National Council of Education. 
2:15 P. M. Department of Deans of Women. 
2:15 P. M. Department of Vocational Educa 


tion, Joint Meeting with National Society for the 
Study of Education. 
2:15 P. M. 
2:15 P. M. 
Section One 
Rural Schools. 
2:35 F. i. 
Section 


City-Teacher-Training Section. 
f Rural 


State Supervisors and Inspectors of 


Education, 


Department 


Edueation, 


Rural 


Department of Rural 


Two—County Superintendents and 


School Supervisors. 


2:15 P. M. Department of Rural Education, 
Section Four—Vocational and Rural Extension 
Workers. 

2:15 P. M. Department of Rural Education, 
Section Five—Village and Consolidated School 


Principals. 
2:15 P. M. 
Principals. 
2:15 P. M. National 
School Inspectors and Supervisors. 
2:15 P. M. National Council of State Depart 
ments of Education. 
2:15 P. M. Joint Meeting of the National 


Society for the Study of Education and the Ds 


Department of Elementary School 


High 


Association of 


partment of Vocational Education. 
2:15 P. M. 
cation of Exceptional Children. 
4:00 P. M. 
4:00 P. M. 
Rural Teaching Problems 
6:00 P. M. Third 
Work-Study-Play or Platoon Plan. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
Dinner, 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 


dinners. 


Edu- 


International Council for the 


Research Advisory Committees. 


Committee of One Hundred on 


National Conference on 


Dinner 
Michigan Dinner. 
Harvard Dinner. 
Peabody College Dinner. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 
University of Chicago Dinner. 
Other College 


University and 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED the nation’s capital by the repetition of t 
" lution adopted by the Department of Super 
There was the customary newspaper ence in 1923 as follows: ‘‘We note wit! 
forecast of a fight on the resolutions, of the — ¢action and heartily endorse the expressed 
Department of Superintendence, especially tion of congress to make the school s) 
with reference to the proposal for a Fed- Washington the model school system 

eral Department of Edueation and Federal ‘°"™"Y: We pledge to congress our heart 


‘ ane = nek om rt of this proposed legislation and 
Aid, that failed to materialize. The report ” — 2“ 


: ‘ ; appropriation of funds as may be necessar; 
of the resolutions committee, which con- provide in the nation’s capital a system of 
tained an emphatic re-endorsement of the education which shall exemplify to the nat 
Edueation Bill, was unanimously adopted, best in administration, supervision, business 1 
without so much as a word of discussion cage and 0 service. To this « 
; ‘ , urge the immediate passage of the Tea 
from the floor. It is worth noting that the . one ; . 

. Salary Bill now pending before congress 
committee, headed by Superintendent 


Frank Ballou, of Washington, D. C., aban- 
doned the time-honored ‘‘Resolves’’ and 


To Avom War 


We recognize both, that another wor 
7 oe . . , ; would destroy civilization and that the ho; 
‘*Whereas’s’’ in favor of a simple platform inter an Wie tennditg of Ga fetees 
of principles, a large part of which Was adequate education. To this end we dema 
given over to an unusually clear statement program of education which, by bringing 
better understanding among the peoples of 


of the argument in behalf of increased ex- 
penditure for education. The report in 


world, will speedily produce a situation 
4 - offensive wars will become impossible. 
full was as follows: 

RURAL EDUCATION 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The Committee on Resolutions presents the eation. It is a fundamental problem in Amer 


We recognize the rural school problem as 
the most important and difficult in Ameri 


following report: life. It is a question that concerns peopl 
. city as vitally as it does the people of the « 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK ‘ ; 
It has been the long established policy of t 
In order that the American people may have a Department of Superintendence to promot: 
full knowledge of the plans and purposes of those welfare of the rural schools in the same deg 
who are engaged in teaching the youth of America, ag the city schools and we, therefore, endorse the 
and thereby be convinced of the economic and action of the president of the National Educa 
patriotic value of education, and in order that the tion Association in the appointment of tl 
patriotic and financial support of American public mittee of one hundred to devise ways and 
education may be commensurate with its impor- for the solution of this problem. 
tance in our representative democracy, the De- We solicit the interest and cooperation of ever 
partment of Superintendence gives its cordial en- organization and of men and women of m 
dorsement to the observance of education week  jnterested in rural life betterment to the end t 
throughout the nation. the permanence, prosperity and happiness of |] 
We commend the action of the President of the  pje in rural communities may be insured. 
United States and of the governors of the several : 
states in issuing proclamations on this subject, and Epucation BIL, 
ask for a continuance of their endorsements. 
We hereby call upon the profession to continue 


We have noted with great satisfaction and 
proval that President Coolidge in his first messag 


to prepare plans and programs for this appointed 0 congress gave expression to his high regard 
week, that will still further earry to the people a education and to a belief that education is a‘ 


2 s ¢ , € » i p> > 7 ¢ ; © ae wit yw 
message of what has been done, what is being mental requirement of national activity 


worthy of a department in the national g 
ment and a place in the cabinet. 

The clear and forceful statement of the pres 
dent in his message has greatly encouraged us 
EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL the hope for an early and favorable considerati 


done, and what should be done to insure the safety 
of the republic by a full measure of education for 
all its citizens. 


We reaffirm our position regarding education in of the education bill now before congress. 








egree 
e the 
duca- 
com- 


neans 


every 
neans 
. that 
- peo 


d ap- 


ssage 


d for 
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We reaffirm our allegiance to the Education Bill 
the language of the resolution adopted last 
~ear as follows: ‘‘We recognize that a department 
.¢ education is necessary in order that the edu- 
nal activities of our national government shall 
efficiently and economically administered. We 
ove that national sanction and national leader- 

. ean be provided only in the person of a sec- 
of education in the president’s cabinet. 

Fe leral aid for the purpose of stimulating the 
coveral states to remove illiteracy, Americanize the 
ion born, prepare teachers, develop adequate 
rograms of physical education, and equalize edu- 
tional opportunities, is in accord with our long 
established practice and is demanded by the pres 


it crisis in education.’’ 


Law OBSERVANCE 

We recognize that our civilization is in danger 
f being undermined by the failure of our people 
to observe the laws of our country and the com- 
munities in which they live. We further recognize 
the fact that law observance can be best secured 
by proper observance and training. We therefore 
urge that the schools of America stress as never 
before the fundamental principles of American 
citizenship participation in governmental activi- 
ties and complete loyalty and obedience to its laws 
and respect for duly constituted authorities. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE OF TEACHERS 


The great body of the people of our country 
re demanding increasingly higher standards of 
education. These demands are resulting in the 
new, vitalized educational program in our schools. 

There is a clarion call for broadly educated, 
highly trained leaders with clear vision and high 
ideals, 

The Department of Superintendence commends 
the inspiring and efficient service of teachers, 
principals and supervisors who are whole-heart- 
edly devoting their lives to this high type of patri- 
tie service and urges increasing understanding, 
appreciation and support by the public of these 
teachers, principals and supervisors in the schools 
of America. 


No REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The unprecedented rise in the cost of public 
education as represented in the elementary and 
secondary fields may be traced to definite causes. 
It is the conviction of the American people that 
an education is the birthright of every child in 
this democracy. 


Within the period from 1890 to 1920 it became 
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necessary to expand the elementary school] plant 
seventy per cent. and the high school plant one 
thousand per cent. with like extensions in the 
instructing staff, to take care of the ten million 
additional children in the elementary and two mil 
lion in the secondary school. 

The increase in population, vast as that was 
for the period named, does not account for the 
increase in attendance. The real reason is the 
difference in conception on the part of the people 
as to what their schools should do. Compulsory 
attendance laws brought children by the thousand 
into schools, the age limit was raised, and civic 
organizations inaugurated ‘‘back to school move- 
ments.’’ The public demanded physical and health 
education, courses in civics and patriotism, in fire 
and accident prevention, in music and drawing, 
in industrial and houshold arts, in science and com 
mercial studies, expanded options in foreign lan 
guages and history, classes for the mentally and 
physically disabled, part-time and continuation 
courses, open air schools, night schools, summer 
terms; in short, a public service was demanded 
of the schools to meet changing domestic and eco- 
nomic conditions unheard of a generation ago. 
Local pressure and legislative enactment estab- 
lished the present public school program and 
changed public schools from places for the in- 
tellectual training of a selected few to public 
service stations whereby and wherein all might be 
equally served irrespective of race, color, creed, 
economic status or parental occupation. 

If the present conception, which seems to be 
the creed of the American people, is to continue 
and the public schools remain public service sta- 
tions, then it is futile to discuss a dimin- 
ishing cost for public education. On the other 
hand, if every child of school age is to receive 
what is conceded to be his just due, namely, a full 
school day five days each week, the cost of school 
construction must go on. For example, two hun- 
dred millions are required at this moment for 
school construction in a single state if the chil- 
dren of that state are to enjoy this privilege. 

There is another factor in the recent cost of 
education. As late as 1917, salaries of teachers 
were proverbially and disgracefully low. Because 
of this, at no time in the history of American 
education has there been an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. At the present time, public 
education is suffering because of this lack. If 
public education is ever to have an adequate sup- 
ply of trained teachers, millions more must be 
provided for our teacher-training schools. When 
an adequate trained instructing staff is had, the 
eause for the charge that ‘‘superflciality now 
obtains in public education’’ will have been re- 
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moved. Prior to 1917, thousands of trained J. M. GwINnn, 

teachers left the profession because salaries had Superintendent of Schoo 
dropped below maintenance level. The situation Francisco, Calif., 

became so serious that public sentiment crystal MABEL C. Braae, 

ized into a nation-wide movement for better sal Assistant Superintendent 

aries for teachers. This movement resulted in Schools, Newton, Mass., 
legislative enactment setting a minimum wage L. B. Evans, 

and annual increments. While teachers’ salaries Superintendent of Sch 
have materially increased in the number of dollars, Augusta, Georgia, 

there has been no corresponding increase in pur Mrs. Mary C. C. BRaprorp, 
chasing power. This movement, therefore, must State Superintendent of P 
go on. Present salary levels must be maintained Instruction, Denver, Cok 
and in many instances advanced, if we are to F. D. Boynton, 

secure men and women of the same standards of Superintendent of Schools, 
ability and efficiency required in general busi- Ithaca, N. Y. 

ness. If the schools are to Americanize the 13,- ; . : 

000,000 of foreign born now in this country and At the final business session on Thursd 
the millions more yet to come, if they are to banish afternoon the election of Superint ndent 
illiteracy, if they are to take over the care of the William McAndrew, of Chicago, as Pres 
health of childhood, and do the other things that dent of the Department for the ensuing 
the people now expect them to do, then there 


cella vear, Was announced, the other eandidat 
must be no expectation of a reduction in appro- . | . . Mi 
av vey _y > » ’ d+ 
priations for publie education either state or local. having been Superinte ndent Milton C. P 
Can the nation finance the program? The late ter, Ol Milwaukee. Superintendent Jo 


Franklin K. Lane placed the annual loss to the J, Maddox, of St. Louis, was elected seco: 


nation from illiteracy at $526,000,000, the pro- yiee-president, and Superintendent M. 6 
vost general places the loss due to remedial phys- ‘ -a: r , 
a , Promgdecawe lian ™ Clark, of Sioux City, Iowa, member of 1 
ical defects at still greater figures. In 1920, ; ie : rages: 
federal statisticians place the nation’s bill for executive committee. Commissioner Pa; 
luxuries at $22,500,000,000, a sum approximately son Smith, of Massachusetts, retiring presi- 


equal to the cost of the government from the dent, automatically becomes first vic 


adoption of the constitution to the declaration of president 

war against Germany, a sum large enough to re- W. Carson Ryan. Jr 
. é SVU. SN, ol 

place the publie school plant from the ground up. 


m . - Sw: ) t COLLEGE 
The American people own 14 out of every 17 auto- CWARTEMCES WELSeS 





mobiles that the world has built. A single state 
has within the last 15 years built state roads suffi- WATCHMAN, TELL US OF THE 
cient to lay three parallel routes from New York NIGHT" 
to San Franciseo and had $200,000,000 left for 
the development of its canal system. 

It may be necessary to cut down expenses, but ought to be ‘‘Watchman, tell us of th: 
it should not be done by robbing childhood of its day,”’ but I stick to my choice. For I d 
birthright. The remedy rests in a more scientific 


PRESIDENT SMITH said he thought 


SN a rents not believe the day has yet come for us 1! 
distribution of funds and the equalization of tax- hi ; 7 Tl ‘cht | , 
; oe ; ; ; » teae y SS . > nig as nl 

ation. The destiny of the publie schools is the the teaching profession 1. me : 
destiny of the Republic; the nation of the future Yet ended, although there are promises ‘ 

must pass through the school room where the tra- dawn, and I have an uneconquerable fait! 
ditions of our free institutions are conserved and that the full light of day will come. Just 
transmitted. What that future shall be rests with 


ioe: dead as my faith in God and my belief in 
1e American people, 


life beyond the grave are absolutely un- 
Frank W. BALiovu, CHAIRMAN, shakable, no matter how incapable m) 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C., 1 An address before the Department of Sup 
Tuomas E. JOHNSON, tendence of the National Education Associat 
State Superintendent of Public by Olive M. Jones, president of The Nat 


Instruction, Lansing, Mich., Education Association, Chicago, February -». 
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reason and logie may be to explain that 
aith, just as unshakable is my belief that 
‘n the end, our ideals of democracy and of 
ducation as the cornerstone of that democ- 
racy will prevail and the work of the 
teacht r eome into full recognition of its 
nportance and its dignity. 


Creeping in upon us while we sleep are 


enemies we thought vanquished. We have 
won fights for inereased salaries for teach- 
ers all over the country, not in one nation- 
wide campaign, but state by state rolling 
up its own victory. But are those victories 
permanent? My travels from state to state 
this year make me want to sound the warn- 
ing toesin, especially to you superintend- 
ents whose bounden duty it is to stand 
euard over your teachers for the sake of 
the children those teachers are making into 
some kind of citizens for to-morrow. 

Nor can we feel that the battle is fully 
won for better and more school building 
and equipment. Are we over-confident 
here? I am not a financier and I am 
neither a political nor a social economist. 
So I may be all wrong in my fears concern- 
ing the present general move towards tax- 
reduction. But as a mother tries to hold 
her children back from danger, so I feel a 
menace to my beloved work of teaching and 
implore that you superintendents, with your 
greater experience and wider opportunities 
for knowledge, will make the necessary in- 
vestigation and have the courage to warn 
us all if the danger is as imminent as it 
seems to me. To-day I can not see the 
widespread movement which is using the 
deceptive and deluding eampaign ery of 
tax-reduction as anything but the enemy 
creeping upon us in those hours of the 
night while we sleep the heaviest. 

[am a teacher, not a tax expert, so I can 
only give you a eonerete story out of my 
own experience. A special pleader for 
widespread tax-reduction came to a meet- 
ing I attended. He was armed with doeu- 
ments, cireulars and petitions which we 
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were urged to sign and forward at once to 
our respective legislators. He said that if 
taxes were reduced, money would be in- 
vested in industry instead of in municipal 
bonds which are tax-exempt. He did not 
like it when I asked if that would make any 
vital difference to the sale of municipal 
bonds for school improvements and school 
building. Pushed for a reply by other 
women who then saw the relationship of 
the question to projects of their own for 
civic improvement, he became irritated and 
answered that those were questions for 
each community to settle for itself as each 
question arose. How will communities find 
the funds if the value of their bonds is de- 
preciated and the sale lessened ? 

Is this a danger creeping on us in the 
night? I do not understand taxation prin- 
ciples and I ean not answer the intricate 
financial arguments which are advanced 
when advocates of tax-reduction plans talk 
of surtaxes, the blight to industry, the de- 
privation of just profits (if they be just), 
and all the terms and pleas by means of 
which newspapers and orators are railroad- 
ing an unthinking publie into approval of 
plans which may mean increased benefit 
for the few and untold loss for the mass. 
I have my political beliefs, but I am first, 
last and all the time a teacher. And so I 
view with alarm any plan which does not 
specifically exclude school costs from its 
scheme of reduction. Nay, more, which 
does not specifically provide for an exten- 
sion of school costs until every child in this 
country is given an equal opportunity for 
the type of education which will best fit 
him personally and individually to be a 
wise voter and a good citizen in an ideal 
democracy. 

On the same platform with myself, re- 
cently, a man voiced his approval of wide- 
spread tax-reduction plans and in the same 
speech argued long against restriction of 
immigration. Are these foreigners to re- 
main un-American and their children to 
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swell our percentage of illiterate adults? 
If not, how will the cost of their educa- 
tion be met? If not met, who will pay the 
costs of the future, heavier in blood and 
loss than any warfare ever known? 

I ask you to look again across that half- 
won battle field, and study not only the 
tactics by means of which the enemies of 
equal opportunity for education for all 
ranks and types of children are preparing 
to rush us back across the distance we have 
gained, but the instruments and leaders 
they are choosing. How about the man 
who holds a high position in education and 
was once an honored name in our National 
Edueation Association? Have you discov- 
ered when and how he ran across in the 
night and now stands in the enemy’s camp? 
By what right does a speech of his receive 
the privilege of being franked across the 
country? For its cruel and untrue attack 
upon our educational aims and progress 
have gone to every corner, not once but 
many times, to judge by my experience, for 
I have received five copies franked through 
the mails at different times, thus convert- 
ing it into persistent propaganda against 
our public-school system. I followed him 
on a public platform once this winter. He 
made a vicious and unprovoked attack 
upon our edueation bill, full of misstate- 
ments so insidiously and cleverly phrased 
that it would have taken hours of time and 
pages of matter to answer him fully. 

And have you given due heed to the 
propaganda being conducted against our 
ideals of teaching and of teachers through 
the pages of fiction? Possibly I ought to 
include this among the signs of dawn, be- 
cause in the past fiction writers have given 
us the silence and neglect which mean that 
our work of teaching is unworthy of their 
pen and provides material for neither 
romance nor discussion. So it is a sign of 
promise when the fiction writers use us as 
material. I have read three novels in the 
past month. The last puts the teacher into 
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a lower class in society and makes 
social climber to get out of it. One of + 
other two is straight propaganda fo) 
alliance of teachers with other ranks 
workers instead of the maintenance of t}, 
own professional organization. The t 

is by a man who once exposed a wrone 
means of a sensational novel and has eve 
since been seeking other wrongs to expose, 
and incidentally by the sales he makes + 
increase his own wealth. None of thes 
three books can do much harm, becans 
they are stupid, dull reading, and the aver 
age person will never go far in their pages 
But I ask, why are the propagandists 
against us? 

There are others of these creeping da) 
gers which threaten us in the night, but 
awake to one will mean awake to all, | 
hope, and I want to use my remaining min- 
utes to tell you what the ‘“‘signs of prom 
ise are.”’ 

The greatest sign of promise of which | 
ean think just now is the response teachers 
are making all over this country to the op 
portunity to work together for professional 
advancement in one great national organi 
zation. It talks in terms of membership 
A second great sign of promise is the rap 
idly increasing proportion of professionally 
trained teachers. Side by side with this is 
the growing demand in communities that 
only professional teachers shall be em 
ployed and that advancement and continu 
ance in employment shall depend upon 
continued professional study. One of th 
surest means of judging that this advane¢ 
is being made is the strenuous efforts 0! 
politicians and others to regain their lost 
field of patronage. But none of thes 
tempts can succeed, for the great teaching 
body is itself awake and through its local 
state and national associations will detea 
such efforts and expose their true purpose 

A third sign of promise is the failure o! 
the attempt to divide us as a teaching body 
into factions according to rank. It is tru 


+ 
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that each rank should vote decisions on its 
own peculiar problems uninfluenced and 
ynweighted by the votes of persons from 
ther group. But neither of these just 


’ 
all 


There must be mutual support and under- 
standing and there are problems in which 
the united action of all groups is the only 
way to prevent disaster or secure advance. 
Very cleverly is this understood by the 
enemies of publie education, and the vari- 
ous movements to separate superintendents 
from teachers in our state and national or- 
ganizations really proceeded from those 
who hoped to use the teaching body for 
their own ulterior aims or to destroy our 
strength by dividing and conquering. Its 
stand for unity in the profession is one of 
the greatest factors in the extraordinary 
growth of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

A fourth sign of promise is still only 
very dim in many parts of our country, 
but it is growing. It is the equal recogni- 
tion of teachers in pay and pesition anJ 
opportunity for promotion without regard 
to sex, ereed or race. There are still places 
where one or the other of these elements is 
allowed either by law or by common prac- 
tice as a sort of unwritten law to rule in 
salary or in opportunity, but the best and 
most helpful conditions for education exist 
in these places where the questions of sex, 
race and ereed are discarded and only the 
questions of service and equipment decide 
salary or promotion. 

Still a fifth sign of promise is the change 
in the subjects of diseussion and study in 
the National Edueation Association as in- 
dicated by the lists of committees. Only 

very few years ago every committee of 
the National Edueation 
concerned with the content of or the meth- 
od 


. 
is Ol 


Association was 
teaching some academic subject. 
To-day out of twenty-four committees at 
work in the association, three are at work 


on strietly academie subjects; six are work- 
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ing on subjects which inelude academic 
subjects but are much professional prob- 
lems ; six are appointed to work in coopera- 
tion with certain organizations having edu- 
cational aims; two are concerned with 
great national problems affecting eduea- 
tion; and two are appointed to cooperate 
with two of our best important headquar- 
ters divisions. This change in committee 
appointments means that we have begun to 
sense the essential relationships of our 
work of teaching to the other activities 
of life. 

The sixth sign of promise is our Edu- 
eation Bill, now so far along the road to 
passage that many of our enemies, instead 
of openly fighting us, are proposing com- 
promise measures to us. 

My last sign of promise is the oppor- 
tunity that will be ours in July to com- 
mand that respect and recognition from all 
the peoples of the world by the conduct of 
our meeting in the capital of our country. 
I am hoping much from what the teachers 
will get for themselves out of a trip to 
Washington in patriotic inspiration, in re- 
newal of interest in our wonderful history, 
and out of the addresses and diseussions of 
But to-day, I want 


instead to turn your thoughts in another 


the convention itself. 
direction. There, where our congressional 
orators proclaim that the hope of a demoe- 
racy is in education, they must come to 
think of us as a huge army of workers en- 
gaged in the practical carrying out of that 
education. 
ally that the teacher is a tremendous force 
to be reckoned with and that on their use 


They must come to realize visu 


of that force depends the welfare of the 
whole country. 

We are all of us the travellers who are 
The 
watchman is the National Education Asso 


climbing up the mountain heights 
ciation. It is through our unity in that 
greatest of all professional organizations 
that we have journeyed so fast and so far 


We have established 


in the past few years. 











it as our watchman to warn us of the dan- 
gers of the night, and to point out to us the 
glory beaming star whose beauteous ray 
will hope and joy foretell. Through our 
loyalty to the professional unity it personi- 
fies we ean fulfil for teaching the other 
prophecy of that old hymn, when the trav- 
eler asks: 

Watchman, will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth? 
and the Watchman replies: 

Traveler, ages are its own, 

See! It bursts o’er all the earth. 


OLIVE M. JONES 


AIMS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION' 

THe Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association repre- 
sents in its membership the authorized 
leadership of publie education in America. 
Its annual meeting with an attendance of 
several thousand is a powerful influence in 
the molding of educational policies and in 
the perfecting of educational practices. 
The meeting is important not only to those 
who attend it but likewise to every citizen 
because publie education stands close to the 
interest of every citizen. Public education 
is an important industry from whatever 
point it is regarded. It is important with 
reference to the amount of money that 
has been invested in it in buildings and 
equipment. It is important with reference 
to the cost of its annual maintenance. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
are expended for the support of publie edu- 
eation. This industry is important with 
reference to the number of people engaged 
in it. One fifth of our entire population 
are engaged in the business of going to 
school and getting an education. This busi- 
ness is most important of all with reference 


1An address by Radio over Station WMAQ, 
the Chicago Daily News, by Payson Smith, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence and 
state commissioner of education for Massachusetts. 
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to the results that we have a right to ex; 


shall come from it. 
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The publie schools are not maintai; 


for any selfish individualistie purpo 


in order that the individual by sharpe: 


his wits shall be able to achieve a s 


advantage over his mates. No justificat 


for a tax-supported system of edue; 


lfis 


ean be found if we are to limit the pros 


pective results to those which accrue t 


+ 
) 


advantage of the individual. One jystii 


cation and one only can be found and t 


is that, as a result of our educational a: 
ties, we shall be able to improve upo: 


quality of our citizenship, raise the st; 


ards of social life, and feel the ben 
better civilization. 
In other words, the object of public 


cation is a social one. We support edu 


tion to secure a better citizenship | 


f 


i 


ising 


that term not only in its politieal signif 


eance but in its social and economic sig 


eanece as well. To be sure, this large s 


result can be obtained only by indivi: 
means. There is no way of improving 


mass except by the improvement ot! 
units that comprise it. There is no « 


iu 


+ 
) 


way of getting a better citizenship ex 


by what often seems the slow and labori 


process of getting better citizens. Thu 


results that we aim for in citizenship as 
whole we must consciously seek to sec 


through the right edueation of each 


vidual child. On the oceasion of this 


nual meeting held at a time when eve! 


educational activity is under scrutin 


criticism and to some extent reorga 


nl 


tion, it is well to inquire as to the goals 


which education should seek to secur 
our common citizenship. 

In the third place, education in Am 
must not overlook the economie and i! 
trial responsibility that will rest upo! 


PTC 
MAUS 


+ 
) 


American manhood and womanhood of t 


future. While there is no room in Am 
for the doctrine of universal service a 


»+ the 


eri 
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tion of the state, yet happily there has 
ped in our country that attitude of 
blie mind which will increasingly de- 
on the part of American men and 
en as a test of their larger citizenship 
spect for work and a willingness to per- 
each one in his own field that service 
ich he is best adapted. Too often it 
en possible to maintain that educa- 
as tended to create in the minds of 
th a false philosophy with reference 
Employment managers complain 
schools turn the attention of boys 
pursuits which will enable them to 

i livelihood with the least effort and 
atest freedom from irksome manual 
Too often the home has taken the 

1 that the boy should have an edu- 

in order that he might not have to 

as hard as his father has been com- 
d to work. Edueation in America 
iid have no sueh ignoble aim. A 
y edueation does not enable one to es- 
work. It helps one to find his work 
to do that work in the best possible 
after it has been found. In our cam- 
en for the elimination of child labor, we 
have established the idea that work 


r children under any circumstances is to 
voided. On the other hand, work is not 
not to be avoided but it is definitely 

be accepted as having in itself an edu- 


ve value that is unsurpassed. We may 
erhaps look forward to the time even 
en in our secondary schools and colleges 
san absolute requirement to the award of 
diploma every boy shall be expected to 
end some of the time in lucrative pro- 
itive labor. 
It is to be hoped likewise that these 
ools of ours will inerease in our youth a 
nse of their personal responsibility. In 
ery field to-day, whether that of industry, 
social life, or of political life, there is 
ing need that each one shall be prepared 
discharge to the full his own personal 
responsibility. This spirit of responsibility 


can not be secured all at onee in adult 
hood. There must be gradual dev lopme nt 
throughout the period of youth. To such 
an end, the schools themselves should lend 
their positive help. We are prone to think 
that fine buildings and equipment, large 
appropriations, skillful teachers and sacri 
ficing parents have in some way the power 
to insure an educational result. It is not 
so. It is true to-day as it has always been 
and must always continue to be true that 
the person who is after the education must 
get it for himself. These other things are 
helps and the outward incentives to an edu 
cation. 

Thus in the educational process, we must 
apply finally the test as to whether or not 
the child as he moves forward through the 
schools is more dependent upon himself, 
less dependent upon others, better able to 
stand and walk alone, better intentioned 
and better able to reach his own conelusions 
and to act as a responsible human being. 
With this development of a sense of per 
sonal responsibility, the education of to 
day must not fail in developing the spirit 
of cooperation. 

In the first place, American education 
has now as it has always had the serious 
responsibility of developing in citizenship 
the quality of intelligence. More and more 
the people as a whole are being ealled on to 
exercise directly the functions of govern 
ment. Not only are they choosing their 
officers in primary and general elections 
but increasingly they are settling questions 
of policy at general elections. In such a 
situation, we must have an education that 
will produce an electorate interested in 
civic problems and willing and able to use 
thought, care and discrimination in the 
settlement of them. Our American schools 
must be so taught that we shall decrease 
the proportion of people who can be easily 
misled by the specious reasoning of the agi 
tator and the demagogue. We must see our 
problems not in the light of a selfish per 








sonal interest but with reference to the 
righteousness of the issues and the princi- 
ples involved. An ability to distinguish 
that which is true from that which is false, 
an ability to face facts, and a courage in 
facing them are among the things toward 
which American education must strive. 
This object of the development of intel- 
ligence does not imply propaganda. Un- 
fortunately, there are many who seek to 


crowd into the schools various reform 
activities and different programs looking 


to the accomplishment of specific results 
desired by limited groups or classes. They 
do this under the mistaken impression that 
it is the function of education to tell chil- 
dren what to think. It is not the business 
of education to tell people what to think. 
It is rather the business of education to 
show them how to think. The progress of 
American institutions does not depend 
upon one hundred per cent. agreement so 
much as it depends upon a sincere, honest 
and open mind. 

In the second place, these schools of ours 
must pay large attention to teaching the 
meaning and significance of American in- 
stitutions. Unless our institutions of gov- 
ernment command the respect of the people 
and their loyal and intelligent support, 
then the end of our experiment in democ- 
racy is in sight. Our institutions are sub- 
ject to orderly change. The officers of our 
government in every field must be subject 
to proper criticisms rendered in proper 
ways. Any lover of our institutions, how- 
ever, must deplore the tendency too often 
found in the comie journals and in current 
speech to hold in contempt officers of gov- 
ernment as such. Those who speak lightly 
of the officers of our national government, 
president, senators or representatives, or 
state government, governor 


those of our 


and legislators, or those of our cities and 
towns must not forget that these are our 
officers that are chosen by us under forms 
we have ourselves accepted or provided. 
To hold, therefore, our government and its 
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functions in contempt is to acknowledy, 
our own weakness. The American se}ioo| 
should seek to make American youth inte!l|} 
gent about government, respectful 0; 
American institutions but determined +, 
make those institutions and that govern. 
ment progressively better through their jn. 
telligent criticism and constructive action 
The school itself in its own organization 
presents an opportunity for the training 0; 
youth in intelligent obedience. That duty 
is indeed a most important one. 

Our present-day life, intricate and com 
plex in every particular, calls for a readi- 
ness on the part of the people to work in 
harmony and cooperation. No one is big 
enough for his job in these days if he tries 
to do it alone. All of us together are equal 
to the absorbing tasks of the present tim 
if we can learn the secret of team play. 
Those of our youth who have already 
learned how to cooperate with their mates 
are the ones who are going to achieve sue 
cess for themselves and render services to 
the community. Those of our youth wh 
have not learned that lesson must, with th: 
help of the school, the home and all other 
agencies acquire it if they are to serve wit 
the highest effectiveness. 

The greatest obligation that any genera 
tion qwes is the obligation that it owes t 
the next generation. That obligation w 
discharge through the function of educa 
tion. Not the education of the 
alone because we realize that the educatior 


] } 
SCNOOILS 


of the youth represents the cooperativ 
activity of home and school and chureh and 
community and many other activities t! 
influence the youth, but the public school 
standing as the representative of certail 
phases of education responsible for certa 
major results symbolizes the belief, 
faith and the confidence of the American 
people not only in the youth of the lan 
but in its future because that youth o! 
day in a very real and definite sense is 1 
America of to-morrow. 

Payson SMITH 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEW MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


ro the coming into power of the Labor 

n England, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan has been 
nted president of the Board of Education 
cession to Mr. Edward Wood. Mr. Trevel- 
: the son and heir of the Right Hon. G. O. 


‘revelvan, and is 54 years old. He was edu- 


~¢ 


ted ¢ 


at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cam 
ve, In 1908 he was made parliamentary 
retary to the Board of Education. 

recent editorial the London Times Edu- 


nal Supplement said: 


Labor Party has a great opportunity so far 
tional education is concerned, and it is not 
h to say that the party as a whole may be 
by the sanity of that policy. . .. The 
nister has succeeded to a difficult position 
Economy all the time must be the goal of 
ernment, economy of the human material 
he betterment of which the Board of Edu 
n, the local authorities, and the teachers exist. 


Board of Education has in the matter a great 


sponsibility. . . . It will be of great interest to 


tch the efforts of the new president to secure 
great national benefits. Such efforts should 
welcomed by all parties. The conservative and 


parties as well as the labor party have 


edged themselves as to the advance of the 


nal system, and reasonable changes in admin 
on at Whitehall should secure the support 


parties. 


s also announced that Mr. Morgan Jones 
mes parliamentary secretary to the Board 
Edueation in suecession to Lord Onslow. 
Jones is a graduate of University College, 
iding. A school teacher for some years, he 

s president of the Glamorgan Federation ot 
chers, 1913-15. Among the leaders of the 
or government who have been active in edu 
nal matters in addition to the prime min 
are Lord Haldane, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 


ney Webb, Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Arthur 


eenwood, Professor R. Richards and Mr. 
Iney Arnold. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
Fifth International Congress of Philos- 
will be held in Naples from May 5 to 9 


the occasion of the seventh centenary of the 


foundation of the Royal University of Naples, 
under the honorary chairmanship of the Italian 
minister tor public instruction. Its importance 
will be greatly enhanced by the fact that for 
the first time after the war no limitations will 
be imposed upon the free discussion of the tun- 
damental problems of the universe and of mind 
as regards either nationality or speculative ten 
deney. The philosophical societies of Italy and 
of the greater nations have already promised 
their cooperation. 

The congress will be divided in the following 
ten sections: (1) Metaphysics, Logic and Gno 
seology. (2) Aesthetics. (3) Ethies. (4) 
History and Philosophy of Religion. (5) Phi- 
losophy ot Law. (6) History and Philosophy 
of Science. (7) Psychology. (58) Pedagogy. 
(9) Sociology. (10) History of Philosophy. 

Italian, English, French, German, Spanish 
and Latin will be admitted as official languages. 

Besides the individual papers read to the 
single sections, general meetings of the congress 
will be addressed by international authorities on 
the problems ot im portance. 

Two highly significant anniversaries will be 
solemnly commemorated: the six hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, and the two hundredth anni 
versary of Kant’s birth. Cardinal Mercier has 
consented to be the official speaker for the com- 
memoration of Saint Thomas, which will be held 
in the historic church of San Domenico Mag 
giore, where he preached. The other official 
speaker will be the vice-president of the Kant- 
gesellschaft, Professor Arthur Liebert. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity will also be an 
object of particular discussion. 


During the congress, and immediately after 


festivities and official ceremonies will be held 


j 


1 of the delegate 5 


in honor of the congress an: 
of the universities and governments. 

The following have been appointed to serve 
on the Executive Committee of the Congress: 
Antonio Aliotta, protessor o! philosophy in the 
Royal University of Naples, chairman; Guido 
Della Valle, protessor ot pedagogy in the Royal 
University of Naples, general secretary; Gene 
roso Gallueci, Libero Docente in the Roval U1 
versity of Naples, treasurer; Antoni 
Libero Docente in the Royal U1 
Naples; Guido De Ruggiero, protes 


; 


losophy in the Royal University ot 
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Those who intend to take part in the con- 
gress are requested to send their address (and 
in case they propose to read a paper also the 
title of the paper) to the General Secretary, 
Professor Guido Della Valle, 259 Piazza Sal- 
vator Rosa, Naples (35). Fees (five dollars) 
should be paid to the Treasurer, Professor 
Generoso Gallucci, 18 Via Cacciottoli al Vo- 


mero, Naples. 


THE FIFTH GOOD ROADS ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Four years at college with all expenses paid 

held out to high school stu- 


States 


is the inducement 
dents of the United 
on the subject “The relation of improved high- 


for the best essay 


ways to home life.” Announcement of this pro- 
posal is being made to all state, city and county 
The 


offer is in the form of a contest, in which all 


school officials as promptly as possible. 


students of high-school grade are eligible to 


compete. The four years at college constitute 
a scholarship given annually by H. 8S. Fire- 
stone, of Akron, Ohio, for the best essay on a 
subject pertaining to elementary highway eco- 
nomies. The contest is the fifth conducted in 
as many successive years under the auspices of 
the highway organization. 

In the conduct of the contest the board will 
have the active assistance of extension divisions 
of the leading universities in each state, or of 
the state departments of education, as well as 
the sup- 
port of city and county school authorities. 

The rules of the contest are simple. 
student of high-school grade is eligible to enter. 


almost unanimous endorsement and 


Any 


Essays to be written must not exceed seven 
hundred words in length, and the closing date 
on which essays must be presented to school 
principals is April 21, 1924. 

Four students are now in college as the result 
The 
first successful pupil was Miss Katharine F. 
Butterfield, Weiser, Idaho. She will be grad- 
uated this year from Northwestern University, 
The seeond this 
national Miss 
Bridgeport, West Virginia, now attending the 
University of West Virginia at Morgantown. 


of their participation in previous contests. 


Evanston, Illinois. to win 


honor was Garland Johnson, 


A young man was the winner of the third con- 
test, Karl G. Pearson, of Kansas and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, being the suecessful contest- 
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ant. His essay was written on the 
“How good roads are developing my « 


He is a student at George Was} 
ton The 
winner was Miss Dorothy Louise Roberts, H 


munity.” 
University, Washington, D. C, 


lan, Kentucky, in the heart of the Kent 
Miss Roberts, 


odist preacher, wrote the best essay of appr 


mountains, daughter of a Met 
mately one hundred and fifty thousand 
mitted in the 1923 competition on the sul 
“The influence of highway transport upo: 
religious life of my community.” She is atter 
ing school at Marietta College, where her fat] 
has been transferred as pastor of a church. 
Thus sixteen thousand dollars already 
been appropriated by the donor for the edu 
tion of young people who have been successt 
The 


year is precisely as offered in the past, w 


in these competitions. scholarship 

is intended to defray all expenses incident 
tuition, room, board, books and special lees ol 
the 
versity in the United States he elects to attend 


successful student at any college or 
The character of the judges who review the 
essays is the highest type possible to obtai: 
Last for the 
were the Secretary of War, John W. Wee 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of | 
views, New York City, and Bishop William | 
Anderson, Methodist Episcopal Church, Cin 


year, instance, national judge 


nati, Ohio. 

Any information desired on the contest 
be gladly supplied by the Highway Edueat 
Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. | 

THE 1924 MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Six thousand superintendents of schools 
towns and cities all over the United States 
receiving letters from President W. Otto Miess 
ner, of the Musie Supervisors’ National Co 
ference, urging them to ask school boards 
send their supervisors of music, at board « 
pense, to the annual conference to be held at 
Cincinnati from April 7 to 11, inclusive. A 
series of three letters and also the pre-conv¢ 
tion issue of the association Journal, containing 
the 
these superintendents. 

In his second letter President Miessner wt 


Cincinnati program, have been mailed 


be taught so that it will 


School 
enjoyed in the home as an expression of fam 


musie can 
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Sunday schoo! orchestra and in 


‘ the 
Neighborhood orchestras help to 
ff the High school bands 


streets. 
in wholesome recreation, 
solve the social problems 
id in your community. 
Mir heapois, 


many other cities 


neinnati, Rochester, 


Milwaukee, and 


onderful things along musik 


your high school students these 


y conterence at Cineinna 
ol vocal alie 
t} 


inl by choruses, soloists and the 


Orchestra. The community singing wi 
Protessor Peter W. Dykema, ot 
The musical pro 


add 
> AaUadTesses will 


ot Wisconsin. 
be broad 
the scheduled speakers and then 
President L. D. Coff 
of Minnesota, “Th 
tendent R. J. 
Schools, “The importance ot music in 
Mrs. Nellie Sharpe, state supe 
Ohio, 
usic”; Miss Clara E. Whips, supervisor 
, Chattanooga, Tenn., “Musie and phys 
cation”; Dr. Hollis Dann, state directo: 


man, of the Uni 
new education” 


Condon, ot the Cincinnati 


“State supervision ol public 


sic for Pennsylvania, “The importance ot 
the child Mohler, 


rs College, Columbia University, “The 


arding voice”; Louis 
ect method of teaching appreciation”; Pro 
P. W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, 
training of supervisors in universities” 
Stillman Kelley, “The problems of th 


an composer.” 


RADIO SERVICE FOR NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


the schools of the city are doing is to 
by radio through the broadcasting ot 
but comprehensive programs each day 
an innovation put in operation by the 
York Board of Education on February 15 

t2 F. me. 
On that date the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
broadeasted through WJZ the 
from the office of Dr. William L. Ettinger, 


intendent of schools. 


initial pro 


\s explained by a newly created radio com- 


mittee 
Rextord, cha 
primarily to acquaint 
of the schools. Ea 
will explain what 

to what 


Dr. Ettinger has 


purpose. 


pupils generally to aid 
take part in programs with 
club 


bees 


music le SSOnS, olee 


ts, spelling 
In a letter to superin 
heads, 


other supervisory 


ion to the u iportans 


desirous 


CTOSS-S¢ 


THE JUBILEE OF THE CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


the Cleveland School 


THI 
of Edueation was 
and 21, 
school men and women of Cleveland in marking 


the 


Golden Jubilee ot 
celebrated on February <0 
when outside educators joined with th 
anniversary ot an institution which hi: 
trained 4,200 teachers for service in the 
of the 

The Cleveland 
founded in 1874 


Schools Andrew J. Rickoff 


city. 

School of Edueation 
when Superintende! 
Forbes principal. At its 


offered a one vear course 
may con plete ive ars ina 
by the School of 
serve University. 

The celebratio 
ary 20, in connection with 


Maso It Ha 


speaker was the Honorable Pay 


mencement in 


missioner of education of Massacl 
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president of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. There 
were two days of open house at the school. 

At the alumnae dinner held at the Winton 
Hotel on February 21, the speakers included 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, President E. M. 
Williams, of the city board of education; Dean 
A. L. Suhrie, of the School of Education; Mrs. 
William Southwick, president of the alumnae 
association, and Mrs. Clara Tagg Brewer, of the 


board of education. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE CITY SCHOOLS 
OF CHICAGO 

Tue tentative budget for the city schools for 
1924, which will be submitted to the board of 
education, sitting as a committee of the whole, 
Saturday, shows a proposed expenditure of 
$57,851,704, an increase of $5,663,486 over the 
budget of 1923. For educational purposes an 
appropriation of $38,591,144 is provided; for 
free textbooks, $791,885; for play- 
grounds, $540,939; for building purposes, $17,- 
356,543. An appropriation of $571,192 for the 
teachers’ pension fund is also included in the 


school 


proposed budget. 

The largest single increase in the tentative 
budget is found in the fund appropriated for 
building purposes. An increase of $2,720,093 
over the appropriation in the budget of 1923 
will be made for this fund, $17,500,000 for new 
buildings. Altogether the new budget appro- 
priates $11,700,000 for the construction of new 
buildings during the year 1924, as against 
$10,200,000 for 1923. Permanent improve- 
ments for 1924 are listed in the tentative bud- 
get for $1,147,014, an increase of $365,537 over 
the budget of 1923. 

Maintenance of the school buildings for 1924 
will eost $2,815,602, according to the proposed 
budget, against the $1,942,701 on the 1923 ex- 
penditures. 

The second largest increase in the 1924 bud- 
get over the 1923 budget is proposed in the 
appropriation for educational purposes. A 
total of $2,447,494 more will be appropriated 
for this department in 1924, if the tentative 
budget is passed. 

Of this, 
teachers’ salaries, civil service employes, fees 


personal service, which includes 


and compensations and special activities, calls 
for an increase of $1,706,148.37. 
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The single decrease in the appropriations 
is planned in the fund for playgrounds. A de 
crease of $108,526 is proposed in the 1924 
budget. 

The estimated revenue for the use of th, 
schools in 1924 is $49,919,148 according to the 
tentative budget. This is an increase of $]. 
915,564 over the estimated revenue of 1923 or 
an increase over the actual revenue of 1923 of 
$3,186,611. 

A compilation of the figures shows according 
to the tentative budget that the total deficit 
December 31, 1924, will amount to $15,238,288. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


At the Chicago meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, the New York members 
gave a dinner to Mr. William McAndrew, re- 
cently elected superintendent of the schools o! 
Chicago, who later in the week was elected pres- 
ident of the Department of Superintendence. 
Those who spoke in addition to Dr. MeAndrew 
were Principal Olive M. Jones, president of the 
National Education Association; Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, commissioner of education 
for the State of New York; Dr. William L 
Ettinger, superintendent of the New York Cit) 
schools; Dr. James Earl Russell, dean of Teac! 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. John \ 
Withers, dean of the School of Education « 
New York University; and Mr. Charles M 
Moderwell, president of the Chicago Board « 
Education. 


Tue State Superintendents and Commissior 
ers of Education held a banquet in Chicago 
which the Francis G. B 
superintendent of public instruction, Illinois, 


toastmaster was 
and the speakers included Payson Smith, Cor 
missioner of Edueation, Massachusetts, 
president of the Department of Superintendenc 
and John J. Tigert, United States Com: 


sioner of Education. 


Tue Department of Elementary School P: 
cipals held its annual banquet at Chicago wit 
Rose A. Pesta, Edwin C. Charl O 
Williams, Olive M. Leonard Power 
Worth McClure and John L. Bracken as th 
speakers. 


Broome, 


Jones, 


Dr. Jonn H. FINtey, associate editor o! 
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York Times, and tormerly professor ot 
s at Princeton University, president ot 
College of the City of New York and com- 
oner ol the State of New 
, will present a biographical sketch of the 
President Woodrow Wilson, formerly a 


edueation of 


ber of the society, at a meeting of the 


an Philosophical Society to be held on 


evening of March 7. 


a meeting of the Detroit Board of Eduea- 
a motion was adopted to the effect that the 
rd of Education of the City of Detroit name 
ture school for Louise E. Munger, for forty- 
the 
ols. who died on October 15. 


vears a teacher in Detroit 


public 


Dre. CHarLes W. Extot, Dr. W. W. Keen and 

Benjamin White were elected to honorary 

ship at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
cal Society on February 6. 

fuomas W. Cuvurcuiiy, formerly president 

the Board of Education of New York City, 

as the guest of honor at a dinner given on 

March 1 by the class of 1882 of the College ot 

City of New York, to celebrate his elevation 
the Supreme Court of the state. 

De. J. E. Roacn on March 1 retired as con- 
ference educational secretary of the Methodist 
Church to become president of Wesley College, 
Greenville, Texas. 

Dr. E. L. the 
Presbyterian General Education Board, is the 
Vista College, Storm 


JONES, who has been with 


president-elect of Buena 
Lake, Iowa. 

degree of doctor of laws has been con 
the 
Mareus Aarons, president of the Board of 


THI 
ferred by University of Pittsburgh on 
Edueation of Pittsburgh and vice-president of 


Pennsylvania State Board of Education. 


A Krwants Mepat for distinguished service 
the City of the State of 
Nebraska Mrs. 
B. Raymond, who for thirty-seven years has 
herself to musical the 
State University of Nebraska and in the com- 


Lincoln and 


has been awarded to Carrie 


devoted education in 


munity of Lineoln. 

CHaRLes W. Stone, for 50 years a teacher 
and for 45 years head of the Stone School, 
Boston, was the guest of honor at a banquet 
on March 1, given by alumni of the school. 
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1874, Mr. 


taught at private schools until 1879, when he 


Graduated from Harvard in Stone 


opened a school of his own. 

THE Swiney Prize for 1924 has been awarded 
to Sir Paul Vinogradoff, corpus professor of 
jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, for 
his work, “ Outlines of historical 
The 
£100, and a check for the same amount. It is 


Jurispru 


dence.” prize consists of a cup, value 
awarded every fifth year on the anniversary of 
the death of the testator, Dr. George Swiney, 
the best 
dence.” The 


Royal Society of Arts and the Royal College 


“for published work on jurispru 


award is made jointly by the 
of Physicians. Among those who have received 
the prize are Sir Henry Maine, Sir Robert J. 
Phillimore, Dr. T. Erskine Holland, Sir Fred 
erick Pollock and (twice) Dr. Charles Mercier. 

Dr. WILLIAM 
American history in the University of Chicago, 
will be the the 
sity on March 18, 


Epwarp Dopp, professor of 


eonvocation orator at univer 

JamMeES R. Hopkins, who has resided in Paris 
for the past two years, has been appointed 
the the Ohio State 


He will devote his time to the more 


professor of fine arts in 
University. 
advanced students in drawing and painting as 
well as carry on his own work, to facilitate 
which a new studio has been built on the cam 
pus at the rear of Hayes Hall. 

board of trustees of Birmingham 
College 
EK. Earle Franklin as associate professor of 
Ethel Wilson as 
French dean of 
the A. M. 
Johns Hopkins University, where he is to re- 
Miss Wilson 


has studied for her Ph.D. in Europe and at the 


THE 


Southern have elected for next year 


education and assistant pro 


Pro 


from 


fessor of and women. 


fessor Franklin has degree 


ceive his doctor’s degree in June. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Senor D. Americo Castro has been ap 
pointed visiting professor of Spanish literature 
in Columbia University during the second half 


His 


history of the Spanish language, and the life 


of the academic year. courses cover the 
and work of Lopez de Vega, founder of the 


Spanish theater of the seventeenth century. 


Dr. Puivip FRANKLIN, instructor in mathe 
matics at Harvard, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the mathematics department at 








9Q9 


the Massachusetts Institute of 


caused by the death of Professor Joseph Lipka. 


Techn rle ey 


Wruir, for 


twenty-nine years head of the English depart- 


Proressor LAuRA JOHNSON 
her 


this 


presented 
the 


has 
effect at 


ment of Vassar College, 


resignation to take end of 


academic year. 


Miss MarGaret L. Wuire, formerly of the 
faculty of the State Teachers’ College of Texas, 
has begun her new work as a district supervisor 
Cleveland. 


in the publie schools of 


Dean H. E. Bennett, of William and Mary 
College, Virginia, has been given a year’s leave 
of absence. He plans to work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and to make a study of the 


hygienic principles of school seating. 

Dr. H. T. 
research at the Western State College of Colo- 
rado, is on leave of absence for three months 


MANUEL, director of educational 


and is doing work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Vice-CHANCELLOR W. D. ENGLE, of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Mrs. Engle recently re- 
turned to Denver from a month’s stay in Cali- 
fornia. 

Perry and Professor Tufts, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, are attending a series 
Buffalo, Chicago, Mil- 


waukee and Des Moines, Iowa. 


PRINCIPAL 
of alumni meetings at 


THE announced 
that the teaching staff of the summer school for 
the term beginning June 18 will Dr. 
Carl E. Seashore, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Iowa, and Dr. Harry D. 
Indiana 


University of Denver has 


include 


Kitson, professor of psychology at 
University. 

Proressor Joun Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave, from February 21 to 23, three lec- 
tures at Cornell University on “Law and Logic.” 

Proressor DovGLtas Jonnson, of Columbia 
University, who is exchange professor to France 
in engineering and applied science for 1923— 
1924, gave recently in Nancy public lectures on 
“The Grand Canyon of the Colorado,” and on 
“The formation of the glaciers of the west.” 

THREE lectures were given at the London 
School of Economies on February 22, 26 and 
Professor A. P. Brigham, of Colgate 


29, by 


>) 
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the “The | 


States, Regional 


subject being, 


and National.” 


University, 


TurovuGH the death of the widow of thé 
William F. Milton, retired merchant, who 
graduated from Harvard University in 185s 
the university receives a bequest of over a ; 
The will directs that the mo, 
be used for the erection of a new library, } 


lion dollars. 


should the university possess an adequate libr 
which is the case—the money is to be used 
The Mrs. Milton, who dir 
on February 15, leaves the income from t 
bulk of her estate to 


“inereasing the salaries of 


research. will of 


Harvard Universit) 
protessors a! 
structors.” 

By the will of Calvin Pardee, of Norristo 
Pa., Lafayette College is given $50,000, Prine 
ton University $50,000 and the Rensselaer P: 
technie Institute $40,000. 

THE board of directors and the alumnae trus 
tees of Smith College have pledged more tha 
$40,000 towards the $600,000 fiftieth anniver- 
sary graduates’ gift, which will be made in 
fall of 1925, and which will be used to complet: 
the quadrangle on Paradise road, half of whic! 
was built and opened in the fall of 1922. 


Contracts for the new science building at 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-HHudson, 
have been let by the board of trustees. Th 
building will cost about $120,000. 


for the science building and also for 


Exeavatio 
a ne 
dormitory will be started as soon as the [ros 


is out of the ground. It is expected that t! 


cornerstone will be laid on commencement 


THRovGH the generosity of Sir Daniel Steve: 


tormeé 


son, the Glasgow coal exporter, and a 
Lord Provost, two new chairs, for the study ot 
Italian and Spanish, are to be established 
Glasgow University. His gifts consist of an ¢ 
dowment of £20,000 for each chair. 

THE competition for the “best educational 
plan to provide world peace and international 
justice” was described at the Chicago meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence by Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, which 
will make the award. The prize was contrib- 
uted by “an interested patron of world peace, 
who wishes his name withheld,” but a dispatch 
from Los Angeles reported that Raphael Herman 
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Detroit has admitted that he is the donor. 

M. Robinson, a member of the American 
» of the international commission examin- 
German finances, is chairman of the com 
ee on Other Miss 

lones, president of the National Eduea- 
Association; J. W. 


Edueation Association; Governor 


award. members are 
Crabtree, secretary of 
National 
val P. Baxter of Maine; President Henry 
e MaeCracken of Vassar College; Dr. R. 

can of the California Institute of Tech 

recipient of the Nobel physics award, 
Mrs. P. Henry of New York. 


which must be stated in fewer than 


The win- 
pian, 
ords, and submitted before July 1, 1924, 
of any form purely educational in 

ter. “It must be strictly non-political,” 
“It may take the form of educational 
nization, or merely outline courses of study 
ated to emphasize the world peace idea.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE has announced for the 
rd consecutive year a national competition 
r five open scholarships paying $500 annually 


r four years, awards to be made upon the 


Rhodes scholarship three-fold basis of intellee- 


promise, moral leadership and_ physical 

The contest closes April 10. In 1923 

ere were 203 candidates from 32 states who 
competed for the five open scholarships. 


Arrer charges and counter charges had been 

de to the effect that an attempt was being 

le to drag New York City schools into polli- 

s, the New York State Assembly, on Febru- 

26, passed the Steinberg bill, which would 

place city school superintendents on the com- 
petitive list, by a vote of 81 to 55. 


ly is reported that Governor Silzer may have 
to compromise with the Republican legislators 
to obtain their approval of his proposal for an 
exhaustive survey of education in New Jersey. 
The governor asked authority to appoint nine 


+ 


citizens, not members of the legislature, to make 
$75,000 be appro- 
The Repub- 


an senators conferred on the matter and de- 


the investigation and that 
iated for the commission’s use. 


ded to take it up in a session of the Joint 
nference Committee. The sentiment among 
he Republicans is for a commission of nine, 
three members being named by the governor, 
three by the Senate and three by the Assembly, 
with an appropriation of not more than $50,000. 
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By the will of William Prescott, of Liverpool, 


£20,000 is given to the Liverpool University 


for the founding of a chair of agricultural 


or some cognate subject, such as agricultural 
chemistry, the study of crops, or kindred lines 


of investigation. 


the 


been as 


North 


Carolina 


COLLEGE, Carolina, and 
North 


signed $50,000 each under the will of Robert E. 


Davison 
University of have 
Smith, who died in 1922, according to an ace 
counting filed in New York City February 18. 
The accounting shows also bequests of $10,000 
School, North 
Carolina, Crossmore School, Ine., and the Lees 


McCrea Elk, N. C. 


each to the Glade Valley High 


Institute, Banner 


Tue four-acre tract across the Hall of Fame 
Terrace New York 


homestead of the late Chancellor MacCracken, 


from University, the old 
eventually is to become a part of the campus, 
according to an announcement by Chancellor 
Brown at the annual dinner of the alumni of 
the Arts The 


property has been acquired by an organization 


Colleges of and Engineering. 
friendly to the university, which will hold it 
the take it Other 
speakers at the dinner were Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, of William H. 
Nichols, of the General Chemical Company. 


until university can over. 


Vassar, and Dr. 
Tue Graduate School of Economies and Gov 


Washington 


twenty fellowships of a value of $1,000 each, 


ernment of University offers 


and ten scholarships of $250 plus tuition to 
graduate students in economics and government 
for the academic year of 1924-1925. Its pur 
pose is to give graduates of approved colleges 
and universities unusual opportunities for pro 
the 


which have to do with the control of a develop 


fessional and cultural training in studies 


ing industrial society. 


Wir the establishment of two scholarships 


which are the most substantial ever given by) 
any group of Yale alumni, the Yale Association 
becomes the thirty-fourth Yale 


in its 


of Colorado 
students 


Alumni Association to assist 
locality. 
of not less than $1,000 a year for the four-year 
Colo 

this 


and 


These scholarships provide a stipend 


undergraduate course at Yale, for two 
The first student receiving 
award is to enter Yale in the fall of 1924, 


the fall of 1925. There 


rado_ boys. 


the other in are at 








present 96 holders of alumni scholarships at 
Yale, who receive a total of over $40,000 from 
these awards. 

THE 
ciations is offering a prize of $25,000 for a 


World Federation of Edueation Asso- 


plan to educate the children of all nations so as 


to bring about a better international under- 
standing and to eliminate hatred, both racial 
The contest is open to individ- 


If an 


and national. 
uals and organizations in all countries. 
organization enters the contest, no person be- 
longing to that organization may enter it. Each 
plan must be stated in not more than 2,500 
words, and an equal number of words should 
be added, giving arguments or clarifying state- 
ments. The name and address of the contestant 
must not be placed on the manuscript, but must 
be placed in a sealed unmarked envelope accom- 
panying it. Plans must be submitted to Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, president of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, Augusta, 
Me., not later than July 1. When the winning 
plan is chosen, $12,500, or one half of the prize, 
will be given, and when the plan is inaugurated 


the other half will be given. 


Limitation of the number of students in the 
undergraduate schools of the University of 
Pennsylvania and provision for adequate teach- 
ing facilities for those admitted was urged in 
resolutions adopted by the Board of Trustees 
and endorsed on February 21 by the annual 
meeting of the General Alumni Society of the 
university. The program of development as 
outlined in the resolutions called for expansion 
of the graduate schools and departments of re- 
search, as well as curtailment of elementary 
teaching which the more proficient scholars and 
investigators are at present obliged to take. 
This, it was pointed out by the trustees, will 
greatly aid scholars and investigators by per- 
mitting them to devote more time to research 
and writing. Provision of separate quarters 
for women students and elimination of coedu- 
cation in the undergraduate schools was also 
endorsed by the alumni. Plans for an adequate 
endowment fund were discussed. 


Many teachers of New York State probably 
do not know of their opportunity to secure 
from the State Education Department without 
charge thousands of lantern slides of the high- 
est quality selected with reference to classroom 
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The Visual Instruction Division, 

A. W. Abrams is director, has issyed 
nearly fifty pamphlets giving full titles 0; 
slides, call numbers, bibliographies and stud 


An official application blank is proy 


work. 
which 


notes. 
for ordering slides. Transportation is paid | 
the department in one direction. The ordinar 
period of loan is one week, but a school may }y 
registered to borrow for a period of one mont! 
by meeting certain conditions. Handbook 31, 
which gives full information, will be sent 
request. 

To study the effect of various influences on 
rural children, the child-welfare research station 
of the State University of lowa is making a 
three-year investigation in a selected township 
typical of the farming region of the state 
Every child in the community younger than 18 
years will be studied and an effort will be made 
to investigate every condition and institution 
that influences the life of the children. Such 
agencies as the home, the school, the church, 
near-by towns, and the social, agricultural an 
economic organizations of the community 
be studied by specialists in many fields, such 
as child psychology, medicine, nutrition, socio! 
ogy, political science, education and eugenics 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the child we 
fare station, is in charge of the investigation 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial fund 
is helping to finance the work. 


A stupy of “catalogue expense” covering the 
fixed charges as set by the college authorities 
and of “extra-catalogue expense,” which in 
cludes all other expenses of the school year ex 
cepting clothing and railroad fare, made in 114 
colleges and universities by the St. Louis branch 
of the American University 
Women, is said to show that the rise in the 
cost of attending college is caused by increases 
in tuition, board, room and fees, rather than 


Association of 


in the amount spent by students for books, 
The aver 


institutions 


dues, contributions and incidentals. 
age catalogue expense for the 
studied was $486.04. The average extra-cata 
logue expense was $160.25, which means that 
the average college woman spends $646.29 
every school year. 

Ovt of 1,428 freshmen who matriculated last 
September at Cornell University, 415 have Cor- 
nell antecedents. The entering class the pre- 
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, year had 377, the record up to that time. 


freshmen, 69 sons and 28 daugh- 
ho are children of Cornellians. There 

142 brothers, 70 sisters, 105 nephews, 
Eight freshmen have mothers 


are 97 


~70 cousins. 
both of whom were in Cornell be- 
father 


tatners, 


em. One has two sons in the 


1,500 cities of 2,500 population and over 
¢ to a Bureau of Education question- 
156 have one or more junior high schools, 
ng to City School Leaflet No. 12, issued 
The 


umber of junior high schools reported 


city school division of the bureau. 
e superintendents of these 456 cities was 
In 1919-20, the number of cities report- 
at they had one or more junior high 
was 386, so the new figures (which are 
indicate a gain of 70 cities for the 

ear period. The actual number of junior 
schools increased from 575 to 733 in the 


period. <A 


schools is printed in the leaflet, arranged 


list of cities having junior 
rder of size of city. In making public the 
e bureau “All junior high schools 
rted are ineluded in the list, whether they 
with elementary 
The list, how- 


is not complete, owing to the fact that 


says: 
housed separately or 


hools or senior high schools. 


e superintendents did not report the num- 

er of such schools in their school systems, and 
ng to the further fact that others did not 
rt at all.” 


FRANKLIN Winton RyAv, instructor in Har- 

rd University, has been awarded first prize 
1 the Hart, Schaffner & Marx essay competi- 
on, Class A, for 1923, for a study entitled 
“Usury and usury laws,” according to the re- 
port of J. Laurence Laughlin, professor in the 
University of Chieago, chairman of the com- 

ttee of award. The prize is $1,000. Com- 
petitors in Class A may be any residents of the 
United States or Canada, without restriction. 
Second prize, $500, was awarded to Felix Mor- 
ley, leeturer in St. John’s College, Indianapolis, 
for a study entitled “Unemployment relief in 
Great Britain.” The committee awarded hon- 
able mentions in this class to H. Bruce Price, 
associate professor of agricultural economies in 
the University of Minnesota, and to Norman 
Sidney Buck, assistant professor of political 


In Class B, con- 


economy in Yale University. 
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tests in which must be undergraduates in an 
American college, first prize, $500, was awarded 
to Fred A. 1923 at 


Oberlin, for his essay on “The membership of 


Dudley, of the class of 


state banks in the federal reserve system,” and 
second prize, $200, to Clarence T. Richardson, 
class of 1923 at 


study entitled “Cooperative milk marketing.” 


Indiana University, for his 


Tue Temporary Library Training Board ap 
pointed by the American Library Association 
last May and recently subsidized with a fund of 
$10,000 by the Carnegie Corporation has begun 
field of 


with a view to formulating tentative standards 


investigation of the library training 
for all library training agencies and devising 
plans for acerediting such agencies. Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public Library, 
is chairman of the Temporary Library Train- 


Bogle, 


assistant secretary of the American Library As- 


ing Board; its secretary is Sarah C. N. 


sociation, Chicago; the other members are: Har- 
rison W. Craver, director of the Engineering 
Societies Library, New York, Linda A. East 

man, Cleveland Publie Library, Andrew Keogh, 
Yale University Library, and Maleolm G. Wyer, 


Library of the University of Nebraska. 
DanreL F. Coma 


LAN granted a writ of mandamus on December 


Supreme Court Justici 
15 requiring the Board of Estimate to restore 
to the 1924 budget $500,000 for the use of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which was elimi- 
nated during the final stages of budget making. 
The writ was granted on the application of 
Stewart United Real Estate 


Owners’ Association, through its counsel, Ber- 


Browne, of the 


nard Deutsch. 


EXTENSION courses will be offered by Boston 
University College of Business Administration 
next semester by special arrangement with the 
National University of Mexico, according to an 
announcement by Dean Everett W. Lord. Pro- 
fessor Guillermo Hall, head of the Spanish de- 
partment, will be in charge. <A group of stu- 
dents from Boston and others from various col- 
leges of finance and business administration will 
accompany him. They will be employed during 
the morning and early afternoon in Mexican 
business houses in order to get first hand infor- 
mation of business methods. They will not re- 
ceive any pay but will be credited for it in their 


courses. The lectures will be given in Spanish, 
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but synopses and recapitulations in English will 
be furnished that the students may get the full 
benefit of the course. 


Tue International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has received many 
requests from educators and schoolmen in for- 
eign countries for works on the different 
branches of education and for text books in 
school subjects. While no organization in this 
country has funds to meet such requests, the 
International Institute will be glad to receive 
from students and teachers gifts of recent 
books covering the curriculum of the public 
schools, of works on education, of educational 
reports and bulletins and of educational maga- 
zines. The handicaps under which scientists in 
foreign countries are at present laboring 
through lack of material and equipment is well 
known; the plight of students and teachers in 
the field of education is no less. There is at 
present an unparalleled wave of enthusiasm 
and interest in education in most countries 
which, while responsible for some progress and 
for considerable experimentation, is too fre- 
quently lacking in balance. The experiences and 
practices of the United States are frequently 
invoked in support without any real knowledge 
of either. It is for this reason that the request 
for American educational literature deserves 
serious consideration and that the gift of any 
recent work will be of great value. Books and 
magazines should be sent to Professor I. L. 
Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and will be distributed as requests reach the in- 
stitute. 


Tue Commission for Relief in Belgium, Ed- 
ucational Foundation, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, announces that a limited number of Amer- 
ican graduate fellowships for study in Belgium 
during the academie year 1924-1925 will be 
awarded by April 1, 1924. These fellowships 
were established to commemorate the work of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium during 
the Great War and to promote closer relations 
and the exchange of intellectual ideas between 
Belgium and America. A candidate for a fel- 
lowship, to be eligible, (1) must be an Ameri- 
ean citizen; (2) must have a thorough speak- 
ing and reading knowledge of French; (3) must 
be a graduate, at time of application or before 





September, 1924, ot a college or protession; 
school of reeognized standing in the | 
States. (If a member of the faculty of a , 
lege or university, the candidate must ho 
grade below that of associate professor); (4 
must have definite plans for his proposed st 

in Belgium; (5) must be in good health 
satisfactory medical certificate must be s 
mitted before confirmation of an award.) Pre} 
erence in selection is given to applicants }y 
tween the ages of 25 and 33 who are unmarri: 
and who intend to take up teaching or resea 
as a profession. Each fellowship for the ° 
1924-1925 carries a stipend of 15,000 franes 
plus tuition fees, payable in Belgium, and first 
class traveling expenses from the residence or 
university of the holder in the United States to 
and from the university in Belgium. The 
lowships are open on equal terms to me: 
women. 





DISCUSSION 
WHAT DOES A HISTORY TEACHER 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
LITERATURE? 

WHEN this caption query is first met one is 
prone to say in a quite certain and satisfied wa 
that it will be entirely acceptable if the teacher 
of history knows, in a general way, the histor 
of literature. But upon more searching exan 


+ 


nation of all of the concomitant elements, it is 
not likely that the answer is so simple. It bh 
comes apparent that there is another phase o 
the question. Granting, of course, that a know! 
edge of the history of literature is an indisp¢ 
sable part of the history teacher’s equipment 
there still remains the problem of the content o! 
literature. 

To be more specific, let us consider the Vic- 
torian period. Many of our historians, and 
Strachey, in his life of Victoria, as well as oth 
less important commentators, have conveyed t 
us that the reign of the good old queen was on 
in which life in general was exceedingly stupid 
And it does seem that a great deal of the sho 
and splendor that constituted the spice of lit 
in former times had faded, leaving a sense 0! 
dull mediocrity. In America all this took 
upon itself a sort of decadent romanticism ) 


, 



































OOW 


by 





the youth substituted the bounding effects 
disease for prisons and eastle towers. 

may be true that the common run of life 

he reign of Victoria was inane; in facet, it 

d be surprising if it had not been, for then 

ould be a rather rare exception to what it 
- been throughout history; but the importance 

ny age will never be remembered because of 
ything that the great masses of people did. 
True, it may be, that an age may be noted for 
the happy lot of the great bulk of its people, 
but even this vaunted amelioration is quite cer- 
tain to have been the fruit from the labors of 
the creat leaders, the geniuses of the race. 

Must we not look then in Victoria’s time, as 
we do in other times, to the geniuses of the age 
for our interpretation of the period? For want 

space within the confines of this article, let 
us consider only the field of literature and but 
two names, Tennyson and Browning. 

These writers seem to have anticipated our 
present knowledge of psychology and to have 
played at will on the dynamic nature of man. 
Ilow well they seem to have understood the ten- 
acity of the instincts, the emotions and the ap- 
palling force of indoctrinated habits of thought! 
The voluminous evidence that they knew man’s 
inherent nature need not be cited, but it will 
not be amiss to again read: “Locksley Hall,” 
“Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,” from 
Tennyson; “A Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,” 
“An Ineident of the French Camp” and “How 
They Brought the Good News to Aix,” by 


Browning. 


In large measure we must judge an age by its 
capacity to understand. Here, then, are two 
poets, to say nothing of other writers, or of the 
great names in science, who, though living in 
this superficially called dull age, understood the 
great human drives as they had never been 
understood during all of the historic and the 
forgotten past when science was so elusive that 
Santord ean more or less justly say: “... 
during any day of the year just passed greater 
scientifie advancement was made than in the first 
thousand years of the Christian Era.” How 
better, then, ean the history teacher arrive at a 
just estimate of the importance of any genera- 
tion than through the content of its contribu- 
tions to elassie literature? 

It is in these classics that one will find the 
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depths or shallows of the time; in them appear 
the afterglows of what the race, as known to the 
authors, did and thought. Here, indeed, is 
found the philosophy back of a particular kalei- 
doscopie scene of human history; and, as water 
in a syphon can not rise higher than its source, 
neither can the acts of a people rise higher than 
its philosophy, for philosophy is the ultimate 
source of progressive action. 

The bee works more diligently than man, the 
turtle is more tenacious of life, the elephant has 
greater strength, but of all life man has made 
the greatest progress. The ultimate cause is 
that he has had a philosophy. Further, there 
has always been and now is a very high positive 
correlation between the quality of his philoso- 
phy and the desirableness of his progress. 
Teachers of history, as well as others, will find 
this philosophy in the content of literature. 

G. C. MorEHART 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE PERPLEXED COLLEGE TEACHER 

THE complaint of Perplexed College Teacher 
as presented in ScHoo. aNp Sociery for March 
1 has been considered by me in chambers. I 
myself acted as devil’s advocate, that is, | 
argued for each side in turn, for surely the 
ease has two sides. The summary is somewhat 
as follows: 

Plaintiff, a college professor who has the re- 
sponsibility of teaching English. Defendant, a 
freshman who graduated from high school at 
seventeen years of age, played on the football 
team four years, served as associate editor of 
the school magazine, was president of his class, 
was a first debater for four years, sang in the 
glee club, played in the orchestra and acted the 
leading roles in the annual class and school 
plays. (On the evidence presented we must in- 
cline toward the defendant.) 

1. The professor admits himself helpless be- 
fore his problem. The defendant evidently had 
successfully met his problems, including that of 
graduation. (Defendant’s round.) 

2. The professor is complacent. The fresh- 
man is boastful—-by request. (Round even.) 

3. The plaintiff charges that the defendant 
misspelled the word debater and also “made fif- 
teen mistakes in the use of capitals, commas and 
other simple marks in the same paper.” The 
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latter part of the charge is ruled out, as no evi- 
dence is presented. But the professor himself 
uses a heinous double negative: “Is it no won- 
der that such a busy man never had time... .?” 
(Round even, both contestants down for a count 
of nine.) 

The plaintiff asks, “What can the high schools 
and colleges do about it?” He adds, “The ques- 
tion is trite, but the answer seems long de- 
layed.” Perhaps the beginning of the answer 
lies in sympathy, appreciation and buckling 
It is reported (Oral 
Proceedings of Association of University Pro- 


down to the job in hand. 


fessors, passim) that even graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges do not always write impeccable 
English. (Math. vii. 3; John viii. 7.) 

Appreciation must be given of the fact that 
the freshman certainly has abilities, unusual 
abilities, indeed, as is evidenced by his varied 
accomplishments and graduation a year accel- 
It is desirable that freshmen should be 
able to spell such words as debater, pertaining 
and ensuing; but it is probable also that his 
other gifts will more than compensate in the 
demands of the world for his lack in a conven- 
tion that has certainly been overemphasized. 
Nobody could have any doubt what debator 
means. I’d lay a small bet on the freshman to 
go farther with his bad spelling and varied abil- 
ities than I should if he could spell all of the 
Hundred Demons (avoiding double negatives) 
and had no other positive talents. 

That the answer may not be further delayed 
and that the professor may be relieved from his 
perplexity, the Court rules that pending an im- 
provement of the teaching of spelling and pune- 
tuation in high schools the professor buckle 
down to his job, accept his students as they 
come, and teach to the best of his ability what 
he thinks is relatively of most importance, 
whether that be spelling or clear, cogent expres- 
sion of worth while ideas. That is about all a 
conscientious teacher can do anyhow. Properly 
developed, this boy may be a man some day, 
perhaps even a professor. Who knows? 

JoHNnN MarsnHatt, Jr., J. P. 


erated, 





QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE NEW 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


In the House of Commons, as we recorded 
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yesterday, the new Minister of Education has 
given some general indication of the policy 
which his department, presumably with the ap- 
proval of the treasury, intends to pursue. Mr. 
Trevelyan stands almost alone among his ¢o}- 
leagues in having had some previous experienc 
He is thus 
in a position to take up the threads from his 


in the office which he now controls. 
predecessor’s hands without the long period o: 
study which some of his colleagues would }y 
prudent to attempt. 
in education, more clearly, perhaps, than 


This is all to the good: fo) 


other branches of administration, continuity o 
policy is essential. Nor is this a subject on 
which parties are sharply divided, or whicl 
lends itself especially to the temptations of vote- 
catching. The results of any educational pol- 
icy are invisible until the next generation dis- 
closes its failure or its success. Education, as 
we have pointed out again and again, is the real 
foundation of national strength. By it we star 

or fall. Our school population is our living 
capital. By 
position, and by speculation or carelessness wi 
weaken it. In this belief we attach the utmost 
importance to continuity in educational polic 
where that policy has proved itself sound and 


constructive, and we urge the public to hold a 


its wise use we strengthen our 


watching brief when any change is proposed 
which may prove damaging to the national in- 
terest. 

On these broad grounds it is satisfactory to 
see no hint of a violent change of policy in th 
light which has been thrown on the govern- 
ment’s purpose. In education progress by slow 
and steady stages is the only method of success. 
The Education Act of 1918 (now incorporated 
in the Consolidation Act of 1921) was the long- 
est step forward since 1870. Many of its pro- 
visions are now in force, and we are beginning 
to see their results. Other clauses, notably 
those on compulsory day continuation schools, 
have become, not indeed dead letters, but aspira- 
tions “waiting to be born” until our financial 
position can give them a chance of success. 
Their time is apparently not yet; but we main- 
tain our belief, frequently expressed before and 
since the passing of the Act, that in the estab- 
lishment of these schools lies the ultimate path 
of salvation. It is not perhaps generally known 
that those responsible for the framing of the 
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Act (under which the establishment of these 
.chools was lett, in practice, to the local authori- 
ties) did not expect them to be completely in 
force before a period oft ten years. However 
s may be, they should certainly be estab- 
lished as soon as finance permits, tor their es- 
tablisument should do more than any other edu- 
ational measure to torward the day when all 

English children will show how they can deal 

ith opportunity. Mr. Trevelyan’s brief out- 

ec of policy does not reter to this great mat- 
ter, and it may be assumed that the government 
proposes to maintain the attitude of “waiting 
and seeing” taken up by both its predecessors. 
\Whether this action is taken on grounds of 
finance, or because, as is notorious, the working 
classes are not yet fully alive to the benefits 
which would acerue from day continuation 
schools both to them and to the nation, there is 
no need for the moment to inquire. The deci- 
sion is prudent enough as things are. When 
the tide turns, day continuation schools will be 
remembered as a good investment. In the mean- 
time Mr. Trevelyan indicates three other lines 
of advance. He wishes to reduce the size of 
classes, to encourage school building, and to re- 
lax the regulations dealing with free meals for 
children. The public will await particulars 
with interest, but enough has been said to sug- 
gest a few general comments. 

No opposition, in principle, is likely to be 
raised against the proposed reduction in the size 
of classes. Individual tuition being the unat- 
tainable ideal, no teacher can be expected to get 
good results when in charge of a class of sixty 
children or more. At the moment we have hun- 
dreds of unemployed teachers, for whose train- 
ing the country has paid. False economy is 
allowing them to drift, if they can, into posts 
for which they are not qualified or to remain 
unemployed. By all means let local authorities 
be encouraged to reduce the size of classes and 
so to absorb teachers trained at the public ex- 
pense for a publie service which they now have 
no opportunity of performing. Before the war 
London was making a strenuous effort in this 
direction. The new policy should enable Lon- 
don to continue to set an example to other au- 
thorities. With regard to school building Mr. 
Trevelyan’s guarded language is welcome. It is 
the duty of local authorities to provide suffi- 
cient accommodation, and “I shall encourage 


t) 
vais 
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them to perform their duty.” Recently the 
board, no doubt under pressure from the treas- 
ury, has been unposing caution on local authori- 
ties in this matter. Education committees have 
been diligently complying with rules about 
“cubic space per child” or playground accom- 
modation—leading in many cases to sheer waste 
of good existing houses in country districts 

while leave to build new schools, required owing 
to growth or transference of population, has in 
many cases been postponed or withheld. Com- 


mon sense—which, here as elsewhere, means 





elasticity—seems to be the remedy. The new 
minister’s reply to Mr. Marley on the subject ot 
free meals indicates a more definite change ot 
policy. The late government set a specific limit 
on the expenditure of local authorities on the 
provision of free meals for school children. Mr. 
Trevelyan does not propose to retain this limit 
“tor the purposes of grant.” In plain lan- 
guage, local authorities could recently spend 
what they liked on free meals and charge the 
cost beyond a fixed limit to the rates; within 
the fixed limit of the board—that is, the tax- 
payer—paid half. The fixed limit is now to be 
withdrawn, and the board will pay half of all 
approved expenditure, the minister relying on 
local authorities “to exercise due economy and 
eare in the administration of this service.” 
This is far too vague, at present, to be satis- 
factory. Every one, of course, accepts the old 
argument that it is waste of money to try to 
teach a child who is physically unfit, through 
malnutrition, to learn. School attendance in 
this country is compulsory; and, that being so, 
children must be physically in a condition to be 
taught. But is the country or the parent to pay 
the cost? The only true principle for perma- 
nent and regular application—unless parental 
responsibility is to be still further lessened 
is clearly that it should not be the country. 
The parent should not be relieved of his respon- 
sibility unless his position, owing to unemploy- 
ment or otherwise, absolutely prevents him from 
sending his child to school in a condition to 
benefit by being taught. Successive govern- 
ments have recognized that exceptional case for 
relief. But there can be no serious defence, 
and there will be no support in parliament, of 
any relaxation of the present rules which is not 
to be squared with this principle.—The London 
Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS CAUSING 

A DISPARITY BETWEEN INTELLI- 

GENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
IN COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Tests of intelligence that are used in colleges 
correlate significantly with the grades received 
The obtained, 


which runs on the whole from 


by the students. correlation 


20 to +-.75, 
is doubtless altered by many factors other than 
intelligence. Grades themselves are less reliable 
and valid than the measures of intelligence, 
even though the former may be the principal 
distinguishing factor in appointing to scholar- 
ships or to honorary scholastic organizations. 
If one were to admit—and one can not—that 
the grades on the records of the schools were 
as reliable and as accurate as the similarly 
recorded intelligence scores a considerable dis- 
crepancy would still be expected between the 
grades and the test scores. 

Diseussions of possible causes for these dis- 
erepancies have usually to be carried on in 
hypothetical or exceptionally outstanding cases. 
The diligent student, the indolent student, the 
love-lorn student and their contemporaries are 
generally assumed to have some detrimental in- 
fluence in reducing the correlation between col- 
In the 
present paper we will call a halt at this point 


lege standing and intelligence standing. 


to general discussion and the citing of hypo- 
thetical and outstanding cases. 

In a rather small western state university it 
was possible for me to obtain the intelligence 
test records and grades of students who could 
be fairly classified as diligent, indolent, love- 
lorn and so on. The intelligence test used was 
that of Thorndike for high school graduates. 
All the students had been given this test at the 
opening of the school year when they first 
entered the university. The grades were those 
entered in the registrar’s books. In general, 
the instructors adhered to the distribution curve 
in assigning grades, although the common small- 
ness of many of the classes made it impossible 
for the instructors at times to see any justifica- 
tion in clinging closely to a formal distribution 


of grades. 

The smallness of the student body made it 
possible for a committee of students in a class 
in mental testing to select from among the other 
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students groups with well-marked characteris. 
tics. This was the source used in obtaining the 
different groups for correlating, although tl, 
names selected for each squad were validated 
later by the judgment of others more intimately 
Qn : 
There little 
doubt as to the correctness of the selections, 


acquainted with them. ean be 
for the group that study least, most, have most 
extra-curricular activities, and so on. 

In selecting the students for each squad care 
taken to 


which they were chosen was the only one of 


was see that the characteristic for 
those under study of which the student gaye 
evidence. Thus, some students not only were 
grossly neglectful of their studies but were also 
busily engaged in extra-curricular activities 
In such an instance he was included in neither 
The other categories were given a sim 
ilar This 
rigorously followed and has resulted in fewer 


group. 
treatment in selection. has been 
eases than might otherwise have been the case, 
but this is compensated by the added validity 
of each group used. 

Since it frequently occurs that a student who 
is diligent in his freshman year is very indolent 
by the time he reaches junior responsibilities 
only the grades for two and a half terms of the 
year their traits were rated were used. Th: 
grades the 
scholastic achievement of each student studied 
Grades in physical training were omitted, as 


were averaged to give average 


were also grades for orchestra, band and chorus 
All correlations have been computed by the 
product-moment formula.’ 
(1) Standard Group: A group of 33 stu 
dents of both sexes was selected to use as 4 
students wer 


for These 


picked as being without any of the extrem 


basis comparison. 


traits to be studied later. They were neither 
diligent nor indolent, absent from all extra 
curricular activities nor devoting most of their 
time to them, neither their way 
through school nor indulging in the lavish ex 
The correlation 


lower 


working 


penditures of paternal funds. 
-L .487. This is 
obtained in some other schools but is consistent 


obtained was than is 


with the correlations found at this school for 

practically all the students for a few years. 
(2) Indolent students: The 27 studied under 

this category were chosen because they were 


1 With the assistance of Miss Hazel Cossitt and 
Miss I[zetta Renswold. 











agreed to be lazy to the point of 


preparation of assignments. 


I Lhe 


rather than physical inertia only 


dered. The median intelligence score 
up is about 10 points below the 
the students on the campus. It in- 
most all the students in the lowest 
ntelligence and none in the highest 


e entire student body. 


between intelligence and 


4. 
indolent 


relation 
s group is The correlation 


ed bv the students with low 
e scores receiving higher grades than 
ad be expected to, while at the same 
ndolent students with better intelli- 


‘ ved 


; 


lower than others with 


the 


errades 


elligence in standard group 


ent students: Careful search re 
17 students who properly belonged 
ip. With the exception of only 
were all of median intelligence or 
en compared with all the students on 
s. This would not 
that the 


king ones. This, and the data re 


lend support to 


dent be dumb students are 


the preceding section, would rather 
e the statement that the lazy student is 
to cover up his inherent lack of abili 


e the student with superior intellectual 


is more diligent. Among college 
would appear that the ones who 


idy most are doing it the least. 
rrelation obtained in the case of these 
tudents is astonishing—until the seat 
The 
05. Considering the probable 
The 


d indieate that this is due to the dili- 


s examined. correlation found 
error, 
seatter 


ns no correlation at all. 


dents of the highest abilities receiving 
nly slightly above average, while the 
lf of this group receive approximately 
grade. Among the entire group only 
dent has an average grade of the highest 
(he rest are all just slightly above 
Dates”: These data are for women only. 
tive criterion was used in selecting the 

th the most dates during a period of 
t! Other indolence, 


This 


factors such as 


id so on were avoided. was 
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made possible by the cooperation of the matr 


of the dormitories and sororities. Only ever 
ng dates were recorded; a two-minute talk over 
the telephone or in the hallway 
as a date. 


score oO this 


The median intelligence 


I ro ip 
9 points below the median of all the women or 
the campus. Correlation of the number of 
dates with intelligence score vielded 959 
I'wenty-five per cent ot the wome! " t 
group are among the lowest tenth in intelligence 
of all the women on the campus 
The correlation between grades and nite 


rence with dates as the variable being studied 


1s ; 134. Aga n th SIs a negiig ble correla 


tion. It is reduced greatly by the students re 


ceiving unusually high grades, this in spite of 


the fact that practically half of the instructors 


were women. Scarcely one tourth 


average grades; the remainder were all 
average. 

Can it be that “personality,” which makes for 
popularity, also, radiates into the grading 
system ? 
Girls 


(5) with no “dates”: A er 


up OL oe 
rirls was selected in which instances there were 
no recorded dates w ith the opposite sex duri 
the year under study. The median intelligence 


score of this group 
we of the 


5 po nt above the aver 


girls on the campus ne tenth of 


them fall in the lowest tenth ir ntelligence, in 
contrast with their more popular ters, where 
one fourth fell in the lowest tent] 

The correlation between intelligence and 
grades is 427. This approximates the « 
trol group. The correlation lowered | he 
tudents in this group receivir ower grade 
n relation to their intelligence than « t] 
average of the campus. 

(6) Students in love: Twenty-three are it 
cluded in this gréup. The principal criterion 
was incessant dating with the same pers 


. 
The odd number ean be understood by refer 
ring to the statement of the method of selectio: 
both 


would be excluded from the study; 


and ndoient 


thus it hs 


in which students in love 


happened that a man was excluded while the 


woman is included. 
The median intelligence is about 4 points 
above the average of the campus. Only one 


student is in the lowest tenth. 
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The correlation of intelligence with grades is 


Ue This figure 1s lowered by 


j 


; ; 
udents ol 


intelligence ol the average of the campus re 
et ! rrades above the average, while the 
, ‘ , + ; vl , ? rye 

students of the highe tenth receive grades in 


the second highest rank. 


(7) Engaged students: Both this seetion and 


the one immediate 1 precedin r bear dire liy on 
probler that stimulate mar heated I ul 
aiscussions We find that the tucents oO are 
el aged ha ne I nite ence 7 pe nts be 
low the average ot the campus Ot the 21 in 
this group three are found in the lowest tent! 
Ihe eorrela Oo! ero caused D\ the Tact 


thev all receive rades of average or better 
Engaged aents th whom I have talked tell 
me of their working harder in their studies 
after becoming engaged. 

An editorial n he eollege paper, seizing 
upon this fact, urged all students who were in 


love to immediately become engaged 


tor’s appeal met with no apparent response, 


although it may not have been founded. 


(8) Working for board: This is the equiva 
lent of earning half of one’s way through e¢ol 
lege in the school in which the data were 
cathered. Thirty-one students working for 
their board suited to correlating were found, 


their median intelligence being 9 points below 


the campus median and with proportionately 
fewer of high and more of low intelligence 
ratings. 

The eorrelation found between intelligence 
and grades was 530. 

(9) Earning entire way: Ten students earn 
ing their entire way have a median intelligence 
score 15 points below the median of the campus. 

A correlation of zero is yielded between in 
telligence and grades. The standard grade for 
this group is average, although there are two 
with intelligence scores that place them in the 
highest tenth. The other students, with in 
ferior abilities and with much time spent in 
outside work, still receive the same average 
grade of the campus. 

(10) Psychoneurotic siqns: Somewhat over 
200 of the students had been given Wood 
worth’s Psychoneurotie Inventory. The 26 
highest inventories (a high inventory is pre 


sumably a bad indication) were obtained from 


students with intelligence about 6 points above 





be pres imed to he 


gaged and others. 


graphs in the antie pation 
were determined 


telligence itself. 


lation between 


and as estimated from 


rrades the corre! 


ly selected typical colle 


» disparity in 


some bias on the part of the 


»w somewhat accurately 











